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LABOR OF LOVE 

We are sometimes rudely reminded that producing 
records is a business. But it never stops being 

also a labor of love. Perhaps this is so because the 
performances we record are also a “labor of love.” 
There is for example Mogens Wéldike’s affectionate 
shaping of every phrase in Haydn’s Mass in Time 

of War, and Mischa Elman’s tender and penetrating 
treatment of three 18th century concertos, by Bach, 
Vivaldi and Nardini. There is the happy collaboration 
of violinist Paul Makanowitzky with conductor 
Vladimir Golschmann in Vivaldi’s La Cetra (you'll 
also love the price of this Bach Guild special) . 

Also, the haunting beauty of the voice of Joan Baez as 
she re-lives each folk song she sings, makes us 

proud to assist at the recording debut of a new star. 
In the same dedicated spirit the Vanguard engineers 
work out a Lab Test Record that will be a public 
service to all owners of stereo outfits. 
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HAYDN: 
MASS IN TIME OF WAR 
Davrath, Rossi-Majdan, Der- 
mota, Berry; Cho. & Orch., 
Woldike cond. 
Mono VRS-1061 
Stereo VSD-2065 


BACH: E MAJOR CONCERTO 

VIVALDI: G MIN. CONCERTO 

NARDINI: E MIN. CONCERTO 

Mischa Elman, violin; Golsch- 
mann cond. 

Mono VRS-1059 

Stereo VSD-2073 


VIVALDI: LA CETRA, OP. 9 
(12 Concertos, complete) 
Makanowitzky, violin; Chamber 
Orch., Golschmann cond. 
A Bach Guild Anniversary 
Special. 
3-12” Mono BG-607/9 $9.96 
Stereo BGS-5033/5 $11.90 


PURCELL: SUITES 
Abdelazer, Gordian Knot, Vir- 
tuous Wife, Married Beau 
Hartford Chamber Orch., Mah- 
Mono BG-605 
Stereo BGS-5032 


JOAN BAEZ 
Accompanying herself on gui 
tar Mono VRS-9078 


Stereo VSD-2077 


ENESCO: RUMANIAN RHAP- 
SODIES 1 & 2 
LISZT: HUNGARIAN RHAP- 
SODIES 5 & 6 


Golschmann & Fistoulari, cor 


Hi-Fi & Stereo Demonstration 
Disc, 
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Mono SRV-119 
Stereo SRV-119SD 
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NEWEST 
RED SEAL 
RECORDINGS 


...ON RCA VICTOR 


Living Stereo and regular L.P 





“Mendelssohniana:’ New 
Symphony Orch. of Lon- 
don, Binge conducting. 





Two Operettas: Straus: 
“Waltz Dream”: Kalman: 
“Countess Maritza.” 





“Carmen Suite,’ “Faust 
Ballet Music.” Royal 
Opera House Orchestra. 





Schumann: “Carnaval,” 
Meyerbeer: “Patineurs.” 


Royal Opera House Orch. 





“Henryk Szeryng in 
Recital.” Solo selections 
by the brilliant violinist. 





Dvorak: “Slavonic Danc- 
es,” Op. 46, 1-8; Op. 
72,7.LondonSymphony. 





Debussy: “Preludes, 
Book |.” Jean Casadesus 


in penetrating readings. 








Haydn 


In Wanda Landowska’s last recording, just 
‘Landowska 


released, she paid homage to Haydn on the 
150th anniversary of his death. In the 2-L.P. 
boxed album, Miss Landowska used both 
piano and harpsichord. This music was espe- 
Cially close to her heart, as evidenced by her 
deeply felt performances. In monophonic only. 


Most welcome is this first stereo coupling (Ey a 
of two favorite theme-and-variation works. 
One is Brahms’ renowned composition based ENIGMA 
on a Haydn melody; the other is Elgar's fin- sag ri 
est creation. With joyous interpretations by HAYDN Q™ po. woxrrux 
Pierre Monteux, this recording is a breath. “gitar steno 


taking monument to the variation form. 






qd uvne — WRAL LE #@ SURFACE 


Three prominent soloists appear together for 
the first time in this happy holiday for horn 
F lovers! Horn lover Brahms displays here a 
wide range of moods that climax in a cross- 
country hunt. The Beethoven “Sonata,” writ- 
ten overnight, is a singularly lighthearted and 
delightful showpiece. All for fun, fun for all! 


Beane To EFA, = 
comers 


an 


Most celebrated of all duo-pianists, Vronsky 
and Babin have performed their captivating 


specialty for over twenty years. Here they 16 

offer music based on the dance: waltzes, %--¥ KEYS 

Cuban rhythms, calypsos, others. It's a par- qu vaonsxy * 
ticularly brilliant sound, and a rare musical slam eo 
treat for both classical and “pop” hi-fi buffs. music ror two Pianos 





The Solisti di Zagreb, now touring the U.S., 
are presented here performing two outstand- 
ing Baroque compositions. This first stereo 
record of the “Suite No. 2 for Flute and 
Strings” features the distinguished flutist, 
‘ean-Pierre Rampal. It marks the first pairing 
of the two great Bach works in one album. 





the world’s greatest artists are on... RCA VICTOR 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


\VING heard all of Sviatoslayv Rich- 
H te twenty-odd records I was 
nevertheless totally unprepared for the 
overwhelming personal magnetism that he 
demonstrated in recital after recital at 
Carnegie Hall and in his one orchestral 
ippearance hereabouts at Philadelphia 
Phe man isa phenomenon. Never have | 
heard such an incredible pianissimo, not to 
mention the massive sonorities that more 


\nd he 


readily guarantee his popularity. 


can pla inv stvle. Certainly his Schu- 
mann is better than anyone else’s these 
davs, and his Debussy—well, let me just 
sav th his performance of Reflets dans 


‘eau Was without qualification the best 


piano-pl 


ing | have ever heard. On this 
level of artistry there is no point in 
quibbling with this or that matter of inter- 
pretatio I disagreed with much that I 
heard but quite frankly I am ready to 
listen to Richter play absolutely anything. 
Phe point [ wanted to make, however, is 
that the true measure of this extraordinary 


musician simply has not come through on 





his records except here and there, and | am 
bound to say that this represents a serious 
is well i curious lacuna in the annals of 
the phonographic art. We are told that 
Richter hates recording sessions, and on 
the evidence one must believe this. But 


1 


surely the day will come when Richter will 


make a tape that really pleases him, and 
that will mark the beginning of an aus- 
picious chapter in the chronicles of re- 
cording. Nor is it equivocating to add that 


some of the records he has already made 


are close to perfection. It is rather that 


the best obviously yet, based on what I 
heard t past month. The Brahms Op. 
34 due from \rtia could be something 
marve ind likewise RCA Victor's 
Chicag einsdorf collaboration in the 
same wser’s B flat Concerto if it turns 
outa g like Ormandy’s did the other 
day the \cademy of Music. \nd may 
I take the liberty of throwing in an extra 
“bra right here so that subscriber 
Richte ll be reminded, when he gets 
back 1 loscow, that his return and his 
new records are eagerly awaited. . .Van- 
Noven 1960 


guard has an especially worth-while list 


of contemporary “futures” Upcoming 
are the Copland “Jazz Concerto” and the 
Menotti Piano Concerto with Earl Wild as 
soloist, Copland’s Variations for Orchestra, 
Bloch’s “Three Jewish Poems”, the ‘Folk 
Song Symphony” of Roy Harris, Virgil 
Thomson's ever charming film-score suites, 
The River and The Plow That Broke the 


Plains; and tinally a Barber miscellany 





that includes his Serenade for Strings, the 
Second Essay, the \/usic for a Scene from 
She ley, and two novelties, 4. Hand of 
Bridge 


Vap. . .On page 210 in this issue you will 


and Stopwatch and an Ordinance 


find the tinal review by S. F., who has gone 
to High Fidelity. She is a superbly gifted 
critic and she will be missed around here. 
I don't think I 
have mentioned before that Jacob Lateiner 


I wish her all the best. 


is recording the 32 sonatas of Beethoven for 
He has done the Op. 111 


already, and none of those who own the 


l)ver-Bennet 


much earlier Lateiner performance of this 
work (Columbia ML-4335, long deleted) 
will need any urging to save their pennies 
for the new one JT have always said that 
there's nothing like a survey to hold up the 
job, and the job of the ARG is to review 


records. But it ts difficult t 


answer some 
of the questions that advertising agencies 
ask about You Out There, and since we 
need the revenue that advertising brings in 
I trust that no one will recoil in horror at 
the questionnaire opposite this page. If 
vou do not find this sort of thing distaste- 
ful, your co-operation will be much ap- 
\nd the same applies to the 
269 


preciated 








other end of the card, opposite page 
\pparently the typical ARG subscriber is 
not one to write to Department So-and-so 
isking for Catalogue Such-and-such \ll 
right, let ws do it for vou month by month. 
It makes the advertiser happy to know 
that vou are getting his message, but only 
by your response shall he know this so do, 
.In the ARG 


next month: reflections on the future of 


please, take pen in hand 


hi-fi by Norman Crowhurst, an exciting 
piece on music via semantics by Shirish 


Gor, and several Christmas features.—].L. 
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F. D.R. 
Speaks 


By JOHN W. BARKER 





















N OUR TIME there is little in A\meri- 
I can public and political speechmaknig 
that is worth remembering bevo1 the 
moment of its delivery —if even that long 
On the current scene the addresses of 
\dlai Stevenson seem to have more thar 
usual enduring value But Stevenson's 
place in our history ts still uncertain, and 
the only logical candidate for distinction 
of this sort is the man who sat in the 
White House longer than any other 
\merican, Franklin) Delano Roosevelt 

Partisan feelings may still linger and 
there are certainly disputed interpreta- 
tions of Roosevelt's tenure of office, but 
no one can dispute his great mastery of 
the fine art of communicating to others 
by the spoken word. In the tempting 
comparison between F.D).R. and his great 
comrade, Winston Churchill, a clear dis- 
tinction emerges Churchill's speeche 
belong to a grand and largely moribund 
tradition hey are oratory They are 
performances by a virtuoso in the hand- 
ling of language, as artistic and aestheti 
cally thrilling as performances by a brilliant 
musician on his particular instrument 
$y contrast, Roosevelt's approach was 
more a type of public speaking in its 
highest sense of direct and exciting com- 
municability. Perhaps the simplest char- 
icterization is that by Mrs. Roosevelt 
in her introductory note to this album: 

my husband had the very remarkable 
ability to project his personality through 
his speeches, and he certainly had_ the 
ability to put into understandable English 
even quite difficult thoughts.” 

Yet these comments should not be 
taken to underrate either the great polish 
and subtlety of Roosevelt's stvle nor the 
skillful blend of both the intellectually 
stimulating and the emotionally exciting 
which made his such an electric personality 


in a political arena. He had an uncanny 


F.D.R. SPEAKS: Authorized Edition of 
1933 to 1945, of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, edited by Henry 
Steele Commager ; Commentary by Charli 
Wood Washington Records set W- 
FDR, 12 sides, $29.95 


Extracts (Reynolds, nart Decca DL-9628 
Inaugurals (with Truman) Spoken Word 112 


fhe Speeche 
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An Election Month Feature 





ibility lraw clear and effective distine- 
tions to coin ringing phrases that 
could catch up a people’s spirit without 
making them feel as if they were being 
deluded by shallow slogans \dd to all 
this forensic talent the significance of one 
st remarkable personalities and 
most forceful leaders of our history, and 
we have an individual whose public 


itterances hould be of great” lasting 


Of just how much lasting interest they 
can be demonstrated at rich length by 
this impressive album of six long-plaving 


records 


providing almost five and a half 
hours of listening time. Needless to say, 
outstrips and puts in the shade 
the two previous one and one half records 
till in the catalogue. In it are 
contained all of, or excerpts from, thirty- 
four speeches \ll four Inaugural Ad- 
dresse re represented. Likewise the 
1939 \ ial Message to Congress, the 
State of the Union Messages of 1941 
“The Four Freedoms’) and 1942, the 
War Message of Dec. 8, 1941 (“A day 
that will live in infamy"), and the 1945 
Report to Congress on the Yalta Con- 
ference. Included also are parts of six 
Fireside Chats (April 28, 1935, April 14, 
1938, Sept. 3, 1939, Dec. 9, 1941, July 28, 


1943 Dec. 24, 1943) as well as the 
Christ Eve Message of 1941, and the 
D-Day Praver of June 6, 1944; there is 
so the ovelty of F.D.R.’s broadcast 
in French) to the French of North Africa 


on Nov. 7, 1942. Of speeches for special 


occas or to special groups, there are: 


Young Democratic Clubs on 


\ug. 24, 1935, the Harvard University 


Perce f of Sept 18, 1936, that for 
the | th Anniversary of the Statue 
of Libe on Oct. 28, 1936, the Address 
at Bo lle Dam on Sept. 28, 1937, the 
Chic Quarantine’’) Speech of Oct. 5, 
Ni 1960 


1937, the Address to the National Edu- 
cation Association of June 30, 1938, that 
at the University of Virginia (“The hand 
on June 10, 1940, 
and that at the Dedication of the Jefferson 
Memorial on April 13, 1943. In the pure- 
ly political realm, there are the 1936 
Speech (“A 


then, of cam- 


that held the dagger” 


Convention Acceptance 
rendezvous with destiny” 
paign speeches, one from 1936, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on Oct. 31, 
three from 1940, at Philadelphia on Oct 
23, Boston on Oct. 30 (Martin, Barton, 
and Fish’), and Cleveland on Nov. 2, 
and from 1944 the Address to the Team- 
sters’ Union on Sept. 23 (‘Fala was furi- 
ous’); also the Jackson Day Dinner 
Speech of Jan. 8, 1940, and the posthu- 
mous Jefferson Day Speech of April 13, 
1945, delivered by Franklin ID. Roosevelt, 
Jr 

Wisely set in chronological order, these 
speeches provide a vivid picture of the 
development of the Roosevelt era, cover- 
ing it in all its aspects: economic crisis 
and recovery, social progress, agriculture, 
education, foreign affairs, defense, war 
leadership, peace planning, and simple 
enunciation of patriotism and_ principle. 
Then too, there are brilliant campaign 
addresses, masterful essays of political 
speechmaking. Revealing Roosevelt's zest 
ina good political battle and his complete 
mastery of all its tactics, these range 


from the ‘give-’em-hell” style of the 
Madison Square Garden 1936 campaign 
speech to the romping humor and up- 
the 1944 Teams- 


ters’ Union Address, among others. Sig- 


roarious lampooning it 


nificantly, there is virtually no discernible 
change in Roosevelt's style of speaking 
up to almost the end: his technique was 


perfected early and needed little develop- 


Continued on page 262) 
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Report from Canada: " 


The Music : 
of the Future | 





Reflections on the 
recent conference 
of composers at | 
Stratford, Ontario 


By LEONARD ALTMAN 
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HE TOWN of Stratford, Ontario, 


was recently the gathering place of 
musicians from twenty countries. There, 
under auspices of the Canadian League of 
Composers and the Stratford Shake- 
spearea Festival Foundation of Canada, 
and co-sponsored by the Canada Council, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


CAPAC (the Canadian equivalent of the 
U.S. A.’s ASCAP), B. M. I. Limited, The 
\merican Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada, ASCAP, and 
the International Music Council, Canada’s 
first International Conference of Com- 
posers brought to the attention of a some- 
what surprised assemblage the wealth of 
hitherto almost unknown musical activity 
ind) substantial creative talent which 
characterizes the contemporary Canadian 
musical scene. Further, the nine or ten 
panel discussions and the five concerts 
which occupied much of the time brought 
to the fore the conflicting views and varied 
experience of some of the outstanding 
musicians of our day. Although few (if 
any) final decisions were reached on the 
many subjects discussed, the careful 
scrutiny and intense criticism to which 
every idea was subjected provoked the 
most stimulating debate. For those fortu- 
nate enough to have been delegates, the 
week of August 7th-14th was an exciting 
one to be long remembered. 

In the careful management of practical 
details, our Canadian friends are not easily 
outdone. Pleasant accommodations, ex- 


cellent meals, ever-ready transportation, 


and innumerable other courtesies were 
generously provided. And, although the 
art of musicians may be expressed in a 


language that is international, their ideas 
cannot; thus, a team of interpreters speak- 
ing more than a dozen languages was 
brought from New York. English and 
French were the “official” languages of the 
conference—speeches in other tongues 
were carried on a simultaneous translation 
system. Everything worked perfectly! 
Performances (at the very first concert) 
of Edgar Varese’s Deserts, lain Hamilton's 


As the Editor-in-Chief of a large music 


publishi» house (Leeds), the author is a 
close observer of current musical trends. 
Noven 1960 


Sonata for Chamber Orchestra, and Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl’s Chamber Concerto for 
Piano, Winds, and Percussion provided an 
early clue as to the topics of particular in- 
terest to most delegates. Thus, although 
considerable time was spent on ‘The 
lraining of a Composer”’, ‘“The Composer 
and his Metier’’, “Opera, Ballet, Theatre”, 


and “Films”, the sessions devoted to 
“Serialism’’ and to “Music by Synthetic 
Means” aroused the most Sturm und 
Drang, the blood pressures of certain dele- 
gates being visibly affected at moments of 
heated interchange. 

The oft-mentioned “borderline” dividing 
the extreme extension of Webern’s musical 
style from the world of musique concréte is 
apparently not always clearly visible, 
either to those who declare themselves to 
be fully on one side or the other, or to 
those who, with much - self-conscious 
stretching of the artistic muscles, claim to 
be keeping one foot (or at least one toe) in 
each camp. Heine's “To stand at the 
crossroads requires more strength than you 
possess”’ is the theme song of the former 
group—a coterie which includes those who 
have set a determined course on the as yet 
unchartered sea of musique electronique, as 
well as those who prefer to remain on the 
safe (?) dry land of the well-established 
musical cosmos. (These landlubbers get 
their ‘‘thrills’’ by making frequent ex- 
cursions into the Coney Island of serial- 
ism—music’s fastest-growing real estate 
development. ) 

Mention of the second group—those 
who stand astride the line of demar- 
cation—serves to bring to my mind the 
important questions of whether the afore- 
mentioned borderline really does (or 
should) exist, and whether there is not 
some logical and aesthetic basis for viewing 
the present extreme musical tendencies 
(even those of the ever-present lunatic 
fringe) in terms of evolution, not revolu- 
tion. Serialism (‘‘Moo-sick began when 
Arnold Schénberg has invented the tone 
row.’’) is a technique that may be applied 

‘ 


to compositions in the “old style’’ as well 


as to those in the ‘“new’’. But what is 
electronic music? Is it (as Howard Hartog 
has said) something which “will be satis- 


fied with enriching the palette. . . or. 
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a Frankenstein's monster aiming) at 


devouring the whole apparatus of music as 


his is a hard question to answer. Cer- 
tainly the ‘instant evolution’ or ‘attempt 
it revolutio callit what you will!) would 


seem to be of a more drastic and sudden 


nature than that of any other movement 


which has previously changed (or at- 
tempted to cha ive the face of music 


Probably tor the tirst time, an established 

ire with a continuum of about 

two thousand years ts faced by a force 

iveressivel plat ling its destruction Face 

it! In the minds of certain composers, the 

electronic music of our time relegates 
os 


“traditional” music to a museum limbo 


ind boldly claims that its pristine etforts 


ire the beginnings of a ‘‘new art’ which 
will establish new principles for all for- 
ward-looking composers of the coming 
itomu electron ind nuclear age IE x- 


treme as this statement may seem to be, it 


d represent the thinking of an active 

u p ol tellectuals who, as a friend of 
e said recently, ‘“‘very likely have 
1 ninds 





The Canada conference enjoyed the 


{ 


presence of some of these ‘‘plug-in'’ com- 
posers (one was unable to finish his new 
concerto because “‘his engineer was sick’’!), 





ma of us found their incessant 


barrage to be of no more significance than 


s the ‘‘white noise’’ with which they so 
liberally adorn their works lo their 
opponents, the ‘“‘all-electric’’ musicians are 
men ‘‘whose lack of a genuinely-creative 


musical talent has led them to gadgetry 
and pseudo-scientilfic nonsense—a mode of 
conduct which is all the more reprehensible 
because they try to pass oll its results as a 
genuine form ol irt”’ 

What this writer considers to be a more 
realistic appraisal of ‘‘the electronic pro- 
cess’ (with apologies to Rudolph Reti) is 
maintained by such composers as Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl and Henk Badings. In 
speaking of his latest opera, Mr. Blomdahl 
said: “It is the quality of the music which 
ultimately decides the value of an opera 
The music of ‘Aniara’ includes some 
sequences of taped music, partly ‘concréte’ 
and partly ‘electronic’. My view on the 


usefulness of. . .this kind of music is a 
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The American composer Gunther Schuller, left, being inter- 


viewed 


pretty 
elect: 
itive 
not st 
purel 
the « 
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by Helmut Blume of the C.B.C. (Peter Smith photo) 


\ skeptical one \s I see it the 
onic means are still in such a prim- 
stage of development that they can- 
iccessfully be used independently for 
y musical purposes. Compared with 
onventional instrumentarium, their 
imental expressive power is very poor 
usulficient 


therlander Henk Badings is more 


istic and has commented on “the 
able combination of modern ballet 


‘lectronic music’’. In his view, there 


are several important peculiarities dis- 


tingu 
the t 
1) 


4) 


ishing electronic ballet music from 
raditional tvp 


The tempo of electronic ballet 
music is constant, while that of the 
older type ts variable and deter- 
mined by the conductor's will. Mr 

Badings feels that dancers “ap- 
preciate the profit of a constant 
tempo more than they feel the loss 
of a conductor who can follow thei 
tempo variations and prevent pos- 
sible mistakes.” 

In its rhythmic possibilities, elec 

tronic music far outshines its con- 
ventional counterpart, successive 
or simultaneous time-values in any 
duration or proportion being pos- 
sible 

Electronic music has new “tone- 
shapes” and “‘tone-envelopes”’ at 
its disposal. For example, dancers 
are inspired ‘“‘to weightless, plastic 
gestures by mysterious sounds that 
appear without any perceptible at- 
tack”’. 

In the case of electronic music, the 
choreographer has no music sheets 
at his disposal and, even if some 
form of notation exists, he cannot 
read it or use it in the normal way. 
Thus, both the choreography and 
the actual practicing are based 
upon the audible sound—a fact 
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om 


which (Mr. Badings feels) has a 
y influence on the final results. 
5) The “magic effect’? of electronic 
music, although hard to define, 
brings forth the most extravagant 
associations in the listener, the 
dancer, and the chorec grapher 
6) From a practical point of view, 
“ballet companies often appear in 
theaters and in small towns where 
the use of an orchestra is not 
economically feasible. In these 
places, the pianist-accompanist 
must play the score, whether it be 
Swan Lake or some terribly com- 
plicated modern work. Such bar- 
barism is impossible with electronic 
music.”" 
So, Mr. Badings and, to a lesser extent, 
Mr. Blomdahl, are representative of a 
‘middle ground’, electronically speaking. 
lhev see the ‘‘new art” only in terms of its 
being something that enriches and further 
varies the means now at the disposal of the 
well-trained composer 
Personally, | am inclined to feel that 
there js a possibility for creative expression 
in the field of electronic music. However, 
this creativity can manifest itself only 


ifter composers get the opportunity te 
develop a feeling (an almost physical feel- 
ing!) for the instruments on which this 
music is written and on which it must 
eventually be performed. From a ‘“‘do-it- 
vourself’’ familiarity with the instruments 
will grow a tendency toward improvisa- 
tion—the first step in the development of 


that discipline which is the backbone of all 


art 

\s for music that cannot be performed 
“live” , music that exists on tape only), 
it is destined for the slop pail! The 


humanitarian basis of art relegates the 


Josef Tal, Israe!, left, with Guy War- 
rack, England (Peter Smith photo) 





Noi n r, 1960 


second-hand humanity of the tape reel to 
\rt, like life, 


is determined by decision and chance; if 


the status of a commodity 


it is meaningful, it cannot but reflect that 
action which ts existence itself. In the 
game of life, no children come of kisses: in 
the field of music, the “Ampex complex” is 
equally sterile. 

lo change the subject (you must be 
tired of ‘\Wusique Electronique” by now! 
let us briefly consider “The Training of a 
Composer”. 

In a panel discussion given over to this 
subject, Aurelio de la Vega spoke of the 
fact that, after World War II, most of the 
music coming from Europe is expressed in 
a totally new language—a language with 
its own special structure and sound, as well 
as a completely new symbolic language. 
The ‘‘new language’’, of course, is “‘serial- 
ism", which, at least in European circles, 
is sufficiently well established to have 
become a philosophic concept in which 
the elements of time and space take on an 
organic meaning 

Roger Sessions has stated that ‘“‘har- 
monic effect as such has clearly ceased to be 
a major interest of Composers, just as 
tonality has ceased to be a_ point of 
reference against which issues can be 
adequately discussed.” Mr. de la Vega 
contirms this: ‘The focal point of the 
more advanced musical thought of today 
is polyphonic and mainly concerned with 
problems of texture and organization. 
This does not mean that composers have 
ceased to be aware of vertical relationships 
or progressions from one conglomerate ol 
sounds to another. It is only that they 
tend more and more to think of these 
matters in terms of texture, rather than in 
terms of regular harmony. That is why 
we see vertical conglomerates referred to 
as ‘densities’ rather than as ‘chords’. The 
development of harmony, as we have 
traditionally conceived it, has reached a 
dead end.” 

\las, life remains but an unresolved 
dissonance—in my day, a simple dominant 
seventh; in today’s frenzy of super-in- 
novation, a diseased chord of the minor 
nineteenth with lunar overtones in a 
Whoops-a-daisy! 


fluctuating density. 


--= - —-(Continued on page 256) 
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Columbia begins a notable series: 


“The Unknown Century of 


American Classical Music” : 


r its dedication in 1806 
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By FREDERICK FREEDMAN 


HEN THE Moravian Music 
Foundation was established some 
ive vears ago under the directorship of 
Donald M. MeCorkle, ‘ew people foresaw 


that this non-profit: educational institu 


tion would grow with such rapidity and 
expansiveness Poday it is unquestion- 
ibly the leading and most energetic or 
ganization dedicated to early American 
mus \nd its ever-widening scope of 
ictivity embraces non-Moravian as well 
is Moravian must Indeed, among the 
thousands of items in the music archives 
of the Moravian Church of America (for 
which the Foundation serves in a cus 


todial capacity), one can find numerous 


“The Unknown Century of American 
Classical Music (1760-1860),’’ Vol. I: 
lria Inthems and Chorales of the 
An in \Moravians Ilona Kombrink 
soprano), Aurelio Estanislao (baritone 
Moravian Festival Chorus and = Or- 
chestra conducted by Thor Johnson. 
Columbia ML-5427, $4.98, or Stereo 
MS-6102, $5.98 


Our test’ reviewer is particularly in- 
terested in, and informed about, early 
American music. He holds a doctorate in 
MUSIC y from the State University of 
Towa In addition to his duties at th 
Mu Division of the New York Public 
Library, he is on the faculty of the New 
York ( ve oO} Vusic. 

November, 1960 





Silhouette 


of John Antes 


manuscripts of European and American 
music, many of which remained unknown 
until quite recently 

Phe activity of the Foundation is wide- 
spread, ranging from scholarly research to 
practical music-making. Under its super- 
vision, the biennial Early American 
Moravian Music Festival, which com- 
menced in 1950, continues to grow with 
Thor Johnson as its musical director; 
the Foundation issues regularly a modest 
and yet informative Bulletin (free upon 
request); it publishes, through three co- 
operating publishers, practical editions 
primarily sacred choral works) of Early 
lmerican Moravian Music; it issues a 
series of documentary publications (most- 
ly reprints of previously published ar- 
ticles); in a continuing project, it is cata- 
loguing and preserving some 10,000 
manuscripts in its combined collections, 
generally considered the largest indigen- 
ous and unexploited collection of manu- 
script music preserved in the Western 
Hemisphere; it makes available, through 
the Fleisher Music Collection in Phila- 
delphia, orchestral works (a dozen sym- 


ts archives 


phonies at present) found in 
that were previously unknown (available, 
incidentally, on loan to major symphony 
orchestras and accredited schools of 
music). Can there be, therefore, a more 
natural outgrowth from this dynamic 
productivity than a recording project, one 
which would provide the American 


public with some of the loveliest, finest, 
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and most vital examples of early \mericat 


musical life? 


In collaboration with the Moravian 
Music Foundation, Columbia Master- 
works is issuing a series that deserves 
special commendation, for these are the 
first commercial recordings by a major 
company devoted exclusively to early 
\merican musi The over-all title is 


Century of American 


1760-1860 


“The l 
Classical Music 


intention is presumably to 


nknown 
so that the 


record works 


that are little-known and or have not 


previously appeared on any major label 
This first release is a program of elevet 


sacred works by five composers It is 


considerably better In every respect, 





than a ten-inch dise that appeared about 
te ears ago NRLP-2017 “Vocal 
Music Colo \merica’’—The Mo» 
im \nd, of course, it complements 
the ivailable recordings ol Moravia 
instrumental music \ second disc, al 
ready prepared ind soon to be released 
ilsc Wi be devoted to sacred choral 
music Che recordings were made dur- 
ing the 1959 Earl \merican Moraviat 
Festival in Winston-Salem, North Caro 
lina, under the musical directorship of 
Thor Johnson. Tona Kombrink, a voung 
\merican-born soprano, and Aurelio Es 


baritone trained in the Philip 
France, are well supported 


Moravian 


pines and in 
throughout by the Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra 

Perhaps the most important Moravian 
composer included here is John Frederik 
1746-1813 
two works: an 
Thing 
orchestra, The Lord Is 
\lthough he may 


Peter who is represented by 
inthem, /t Js a Preciou 
ind an aria for baritone and string 


n His Holy Temp 


be better 


known for six 


Left, conductor Thor Johnson; 
right, Donald M. McCorkle, Di- 
rector of The Moravian Music 


Foundation (Simons , photo) 
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1789 are be- 


works 


Records, [ne 


fine string quintets which 
earliest chamber 
New 
issued these several vears ago on three ten- 


NRLP-2013 5; 


were made available in published 


lieved to be the 


composed in America 
inch dises, more recently 
they 
score by C. F. Peters), these two works are 
but a sampling of more than one hundred 
sacred vocal compositions he wrote after 
\merica in 1770 

ind baritone solo, chorus and 


orchestra, ts a_ lovely 


coming to Phe anthem, 


for soprano 
and impressive 
work that makes much use of the soloists. 


While Handelian 


tected in the music, both works are closely 


elements may be de- 


stylistic tendencies of his 
Mozart and Haydn 


Estanislao 


related to the 
contemporaries These 
are the two works in which Mr 
has important solos, and one is impressed 
with his tine voice and musicianly interpre- 


Miss 


in the anthem, comes off most 


tation Indeed, his duet with 
Kombrink 


elegantly 


Five compositions that appear on this 
recording are by John Antes (1740-1811 
a Pennsviwania-born Moravian who be- 


came a missionary and spent the last forty 


vears of his life in Germany, Egypt, and 


England \1 
fashioned 
violin at 19 


instrument maker in his 


vouth (he the earliest known 


\merican-made \ntes pro- 
duced most of his compositions later in 
life while living in England. Three ex- 
ceptionally tine trios for two violins and 
dedi- 


Con 


composed in Cairo, 


Swedish 


violoncello 
cated to a ambassador in 
stantinople, and published in London, bear 
the curious designation: A-T-S, 
Dillettante Americano \lso recorded by 
New NRLP-2016, the three trios 
appear in Phelps’ 


lowa, 


Glovanni 


Records, 


score in Dr. Roger P. 


dissertation |State University of 
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1951! on the history of American chamber 


music up to 1875 Go, Congregation, 
Go!, an aria for soprano and orchestra, 
and Surely He Has Borne Our Griefs, an 
anthem, were intended as a unit and they 
are so performed on this recording The 
aria is a particularly moving work, and 
Miss Kombrink brings to it a warm and 
musically expressive performance. This 
listener was especially taken by the dark, 
rich timbre of her lower register, which is 
reproduced so beautifully. 

\ntes’ two chorales for mixed chorus, 
What Splendid Rays 


and O Deepest Grief. 


# Truth and Grace, 


are exceptionally ex- 


pressive works. If the blending of voices 
and intonation of the amateur chorus is 
not of the tinest, it somehow does not de- 


tract from this a cap pe lla performance be- 


cause the singing is imbued with an inner 
conviction. In fact, the conviction is so 
“inner” that the second chorale was 


hummed, though the text was given in the 


notes (the annotator might have clarified 


this rhe tifth Antes composition is 
another aria for soprano and orchestra, 
Lovelitest Immanuel, a work of striking 


lyricism, breadth, and simplicity. 
Johannes Herbst (1735-1812), who 


brought to this country in 1786 a large 


collection of manuscripts, was active in 
Moravian musical life as a copyist (about 
one-tenth of the extant manuscript 
archives is in his hand) and composer. 
The aria for soprano and orchestra, / 
Will Go in the Strength of the Lord, is a 
brief composition of high quality that is 
performed extremely well. O Sacred 
Head, N Wounded, dating from 1763 
ind attributed to Herbst, is one of the 
November, 1960 


One of the recording 
sessions at Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 


gems of this recording. Based upon the 
familiar Lutheran chorale tune, this 
chorale-anthem for chorus and orchestra 
is performed with such rich harmonic 
vocabulary, contrapuntal texture, ex- 
pansiveness, and expressiveness that one is 
immediately reminded of J. S. Bach. 

Hearken! Stay Close to Jesus Christ was 
composed about five years after David 
Moritz Michael (1751-1827) came to 
\merica in 1795. Set to a text by Christ- 
ian Gregor, teacher of J. F. Peter, this 
anthem for soprano and orchestra is at 
once tender, flowing, and restful. 

The only work that definitely comes 
from the 19th century is the Hosanna by 
Edward W. Leinbach (1823-1901). This is 
an animated setting of an anthem for 
double chorus, soloists, and orchestra 
which reminds one of the mid-19th cen- 
tury American gospel anthem. 

On the whole this is a fine grouping of 
works performed especially well, and the 
reproduction is superb. If one con- 
siders further that Dr. McCorkle has 
provided excellent notes (supplemented by 
a dozen illustrations), the release may be 
considered a bargain. All the music is 
available in a practical edition so that 
there is no reason why vocalists, choristers, 
choral conductors, and other musicians 
cannot avail themselves of it. 

This recording represents, unquestion- 
ably, a finely cut cornerstone of early 
American music. But this is only a start. 
We need to have recorded, in a continuing 
series, the remainder of the foundation as 
well as the beams and superstructure that 
will enable one to acquire a broader aural 
image of America’s musical architecture. 
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From Capitol: 





The most 
stimulating 
‘Traviata’ 
recording 
since 
‘Toscanini 


By C. J. LUTEN 
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HIS is certainly the most stimulating 


g 
‘Traviata’ we have had on records 
since Toscanini’s It is a tine recording of 


in unconventional presentation, judged by 


the vardstick of the usual big-league 


theater performance; but, because it does 
not violate what ts inherent in the work, it 
cannot be considered eccentric 

[ts viewpoint is one many keen observers 


held about “7vraviata’’: 


masterwork is in reality a type of chamber 


have that this 
opera that thrives on intimate projection 
iunple justification for 
\fter all, 


material, to 


There Is 


such t 
position the original source 


Verdi 


involves very 


W hic h 


faithful 


and Piave are 


generally personal 
relationships in a social setting which is 
restricted, private, and in no way public 
Moreover, the musical germ of ‘7a % 
is the French waltz of the 1840s and ‘50s 
something few composers would use for an 
an abd Ic- 


accompaniment to a murder or 


tion, an address to a general assembly or a 
morality or 


Indeed, as Virgil 


Phomson once pointed out: as Verdi uses 


monologue on the subject of 


the state of the union 


“the oom-pah-pah of the waltz accom- 
paniment is both the abstract musical ma 
terial of Traviata’s continuity-foundation 
ind the theme of which the work is an ex- 
pressive development 


It is 


herence 


then, and ad 


Maestro Tullio 
de los Angeles that 


the recognition of 
to these values by 
Seratin and Victoria 
this performance so 


make consistently 


fresh and ingenuous lhe orchestra plays 


well, and you will know why after you've 


heard the bonus record which (for a limited 
time) accompanies this three-record set 


iround hour of 


three-quarters of an 
Seratin’s rehearsal of the instrumentalists 
The rest of the cast, not notable for vocal 
resplendence, is caught up in the spirit of 


the occasion and winds up being more 


VERDI: ‘La Traviata” 
\ngeles, Violetta Carlo del 
Monte, tenor (Alfredo Mario Sereni, 


baritone (Germont); Rome Opera House 


Victoria de los 


SOprano 


Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Pullio seratin Capitol Stereo set 
SGCR-7221, six sides, $17.98. 
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.. de los Angeles makes her death scene glow 
with the brilliance and heat of a falling star. 


effective as participants in a living drama 


that even the all-star, every-man-for- 


himself cast we frequently hear 
Working Seratin, de los 


with \ngeles 


gives far more effective Violetta than 
he one she has displaved at the Metro- 
polit This Violetta is shv, elegant, 
soft-spoke and somewhat withdrawn in 
the social exchanges of the first act. She 
becomes outspoken only when she is alone, 


ifter her guests have departed (how 


beaut ly she sings her aria, even though 
um think her less abandoned than its 
generally considered appropriate for Sem pre 
er In the second act, she alwavs 
maintains a certain degree of reserve before 
the stranger, Germont, even after he has 


broken her down by making her take an 
Many 


ipproach, for they will miss the 


decision will quarrel 


expected broad contrast between one who 


must socially show her demon pleasure 
drive as opposed to one who hopefully 
considers her dream of a grand, private 
love aw from the crowd. They may 


Violetta who does not entirely 


iT 


lose herselfgin the scene with Germont 


This position commands each 


respect; 


jnt: Maestro Serafin, Victoria de los Angeles, Mario Sereni, Carlo del Monte 


listener will have to determine whether he 
can accept this way of interpreting Vio- 
letta 

Paradoxical as it may seem, those re- 
quiring a traditional Violetta will find the 
last two scenes more to their taste (except 
that Serafin does not give the party enough 
tension even though de los Angeles 
steadfastly maintains her approach to the 
De los Angeles is well aware of the 
Violetta, 


the humiliation of one so socially conscious 


role 
continuous strain of events on 
in front of her own set, Violetta’s fear for 
the loss of Alfredo’s life in a duel; 


takes all these things to at last tear from 


and it 


this Violetta any veil she has previously 
used to obscure her complete feelings from 
others. This Violetta has been built slowly 
to a position of naked emotion and de los 
\ngeles makes her death scene glow with 
the brilliance and heat of a falling star. 
Such 


tokens uncommon 


consistent characterization — be- 


vocal resource and 


mental powers decidedly rare. De los 


\ngeles has always been a vocal delight. 
One might as well admit it: at least on 


records, she has become a first-rate dra- 


matic artist as well. 


(Publifoto, Milan) 
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A Mighty Soul 
and Soul Mate 


Harold Lawrence of Mercury Records took the photographs accompanying this review 
ola oe: %, 
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Marcel 


Dupré 


HE SOUND of this, the largest organ 

| on the Continent, involves one per- 

sonally—ves, even humanly. \ristide 
Cavaillé-Coll used his every art to breathe 
a soul into it when he rebuilt the 1781 
Cliquot (it took him fifteen years, be- 
ginning in 1847 This was nota “rebuild” 
is we think of one today, but a totally new 
design involving almost completely new 
pipework and his own improvements to 
French organbuilding: tracker-pneumatic 
action, harmonic pipes, and wind-pres- 
sures varving within each rank so that a 
stop could be completely balanced from 
\A to [3, to name but a few. Among 
other instruments that spread his fame 
were those in Notre-Dame, Saint-Denis, 
the Madelaine and Sainte-Clothilde in 
Paris, the Moscow Conservatory, and if 
memory serves, the Church of the Cov- 
enant in Boston, Massachusetts. Organ 
composers make music largely in terms of 
the instruments they use, and since Marcel 
Dupré has served at Saint-Sulpice for more 


than a quarter-century and Widor before 


Marcel Dupré at Saint-Sulpice 
Vol. 1: J. S. BACH: Preludes and 
Fugues in D, A minor, and E minor (“The 
Wedee’’): 

Vol. 2: DUPRE: Variations sur un Noél; 


Ca? , Co et litanie; Lamento; 
Fin 
Vol. 3: FRANCK: Grande piéce sym- 
Dhor ‘ Fantasie in A; Pastorale a 
Vovem/ 1060 


By JOHN LANCASTER 


him, and since the above Parisian instru- 
ments and others by the same maker are 
identified with Vierne, Saint-Saéns, Franck, 
Guilmant, Dubois, Tournemire and Fauré, 
it is evident that the works of most of the 
French romantic organ school and their 
successors today are inextricably bound 
with the Cavaillé-Coll sound. Un- 
fortunately for the recording art, this 
wonderful sound is indigenous to vast 
edifices like Saint-Sulpice. If therefore, 
there is occasional distortion, if some 
clarity is lost in the swirl and some stereo 
presence lost to engineering difficulties, 
remember the tremendous forces that 
must somehow be ‘packaged’! That 
Mercury has come close is sufficient unto 
the day. 

While it is manifest that such a huge 
instrument (6,588 pipes in 118 registers), 
with its 19th-century French-type soul and 
cantankerous and occasionally noisy mech- 
anism, is hardly ideal for Bach, and that 
on any organ Dupré's Bach is far from 


being universally admired, he has generally 


Vol. 4: J. S. BACH: The Six ‘“Schibler”’ 
Chorales; Fantasias in C minor andG; 
Vol. 5: DUPRE: Three Preludes and 
Fugues, Op. 36; MESSIAEN: Le ban- 

quet celeste; Les bergers; 

Marcel Dupré at the Gallery Organ in 
the Church of Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 
Mercury Stereo SR-90227, -28, -29, -30, 
-31, $5.98 each 
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chosen caretull ere The big Preludes 
dl I vues are I ipp these wicle Ope 
coustics d the n est of space idded 
to this kind of Bach, the broad lines of 
1) pres regist make for a @2 chose 








liverse the D dkEoon or r 
\ Os rec | but whereas the 
rst ts bright mad tvoinyg the latter ts 
ponderou Iv trospective the \ ma Or Is 
i the te I et serenity ppropi 
‘ cot wt | ce s1¢ \ ls ‘ \ ( a 
tt 5 4 ey - the deep TON v 1 ’ 
Pantas 
B t =< { we have onl encounte ed 
Bach that is held general esteem. What 
stonishes is Dupre s tving treatment of 
heG | ‘ which T had alwavs 
felt s reall hore ts long repetitive 
P e the doodle produced b 
me 1&th-ce phone call, completel 
clint ected the medit on-paea 
t V a } the troubled el isive 
( . kuUD locks en oh adeas 
ne r v rt | { ge prog l 
piece t ll an ess 
lhe Schiibler ( les, s med f 
1¢ ) sie t (jue im Vv B ch - 
: this form hat they 
ere rea but ire 
<4 s e tatas ol is 
duets t he strume tal by 
blig Therefore these hold ai m 
p € Bach's phrasing, and pe 
ms more ti i of the others we 
ne \ ces s y vy he eucharistic 
=t ( ’ d pe ‘e) v li es i d ico 
Oo supp g gree olf strings flow 
go tl gh the texts d piercing them 
derstanding. In this w he 
he e similar 1 le ore Brahms 
Chorale Preludes—the thinking behind 
he = t org ( ho gh tor d erent 
he € ers tv that precedes d 
scends ne rg \ dl ilas lor the 
ext recording, the re tilled with 
€ =t € | guratlo ol 
elt ( with t cl he Cay Ihe ( | > 
yenelr illy too cun bersome to cope Despite 
this, No. 4, “Meine S hebt den H 
, sa Wwe such soft beauty that 
comes thre h eve the he hoot 
registratie Dupre ses for it | No. 2 


We ch fliehen 


rhvthm but 


n’’, not only the 
the melody, played in the 
No 5, za lech 
, and No. 6, 


the rapid and gaily 


pedals at 4’, gets lost; in 
ons, Herr J 
“Lobe den Herren’ 


su Christ’ 


issagework Is too tuZZV: oU No 


1, “Wachet auf there is much recor 
Miss Phe orname 


be added, st 


even mechanism 


ts throughout, it must 


‘rr sometimes from the un- 





sometimes from Dupre’s 
orthodox treatment of them 
While the tempi and general treatme 


piece iNi- 


honigue are standard, the Saint-Sulpice 
strume! with its strange (and out-of- 
tune reeds, catalyses it into a si ter 
shape I have never before noticed lhe 
exception is, of course, the slow melodic 


section which reappears registered on the 








Celestes, and this under s the contest 
between the i velic ind demon forces 
the tinal triumph The Celestes, 
cidentally, are voiced considerably louder 
than o \merican organs Beautifully 
done, too, is the \ minor Fantasie, whose 
very triadic lines are often trite on other 
nstrumeits The Franck Pastorale takes 
oO i ew terest ivaln, those cater- 
Wal reeds but I confess not to under- 





stand M. Dupré's swift dispatch of the 
March-ot the Magi sections 
propelling left-hand 


In Vall one 
listens for the sharp, 


urations It is part of Dupré's genius 


that despite this, the total effect is quite 


stunning 
The Messiaen selections are short and 
make good introductions to the art of this 
oft-digressing master and onetime pupil of 
Dupré. Le nguet celeste, full of graces 
d heavenly airs, is the most popular and 


easiest ol his works Le berger 


s, part ol the 
Vativité de Seigneur and replete with flute 
| 


calls and other pastor il niceties, is a close 


ire treated with respect and 
ipport 
Dupré's own music is rarefied, restless 


highly individual d ditficult. Perform- 


ires the absorption ¢ 


gy it req ta unique 
diom that is often chromatically altered 
to fit a mystic design instead of the fingers 
ind the stretches are often ungrateful and 


unorganisti Listening to it requires a 


flexibility the personal mystique and at 


ont rued ) pa ge ‘ 
Continued on pag 
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dedicated to the listener 





@ THE SOUND OF TOP BRASS, Volume 2, The Peter 
London Orchestra. No other section of the orchestra 
can compel the excitement of brilliant trumpets, rich 
trombones and mellow French horns. Includes: Beyond 
The Blue Horizon « Bugler’s Holiday * Tico Tico « and 
others. MS 7508* 


@ THE SOUND OF LATIN BRASS, Tarragano and his 
Orchestra. The pulsating excitement of Latin America: 
sensuous rhythms; sparkling melodies; brilliantly col- 
ored orchestration—feverish brass, soaring woodwinds, 
winds, throbbing percussion. MS 7511* 


@ DECK THE HALLS: The Sound of Christmas, The 
Medallion Orchestra & Chorus. The joyful peal of bells; 
voices raised in simple carols; choristers inviting you 
to the warmth of a candle-bright church; the colorful 
strains of the village brass band. MS 7512* 


* Also available in monaural, and 4 tracl: 714 








who is ready for perfection 


- 


@ THE SOUND OF 8 HANDS ON 4 PIANOS, The Medallion 
Piano Quartet. From sonorous chords to rippling arpeg- 
gios—and every pianistic effect in between. The un- 
usual and inimitable sound of four great pianists each 
with 88 glorious keys of his own on which to create 
excitement. MS 7510* 


@ THE SOUND OF STRINGS, Volume 2, Frank Hunter and 
His Orchestra. High-flying violins, mellow violas, throb- 
bing cellos-a brilliant new chapter in The Sound of 
Strings. Woven with infinite delicacy; flamboyant con- 
trasts and a harlequinade of sparkling colors. MS 7509* 


@ THE SOUND OF A MARCHING BAND (120 Cadence) 
Thundering drums, crashing cymbals, blazing brass! 
A whole parade of college and military marches! In- 
cludes: Roar Lion Roar * On Wisconsin » Anchors 
Aweigh * 76 Trombones + The Thunderer + Colonel 
Bogey « and others. $ 7507* 


ips stereo tape. 


MEDALLION RECORDS © TAPES 


Send for our 


Novembr 1960 


atest MEDALLION catalog. A product of Kapp Records, 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J. S. BACH: 6 Brandenburg Concert 
Complete Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Jascha Horenstein; Wvoli 
Concerti N lin A minor and 2 in E; 
Concert n D minor for Two Violins; 
Reinhold Barchet (violin, in all three 








concerti Will Beh (violin, in Double 
Concerto Pro Musica String Or- 
chestra, Stuttgart, conducted by Wal- 
ther Davisson Vox Box VBX-25, six 
sides $7.95 
B enburg ( er 
Wenzinger \r ve ARC-3105 6 
Menuhir ( & @QSGBR-7217 
Redel Westminster XWN-2219 
Violin Concert 
Menuhir Capitol G-7210 & SSG-7210 


AHORENSTEIN’S view of the Branden- 
burg Concerti is essentially a modern one, 
for he favors the original instrumentation 


recorders, viols, et ind utilizes some of 


the more recent stylistic innovations such 


is filling in the two cadential chords 
separating the two movements of the third 
concerto with a harpsichord improvisation; 
furthermore, the conductor adheres gener- 
ally to very fast tempi, even in slow move- 
ments, with no hint of a retard any place 
streamlined ettect 


The intended is quite 


lively but also a little bloodless, and also 


because Horenstein’s orchestra is not al- 
ways technically up to the tempi he de- 


isin No. 6 


These Brandenburgs 


mands, the results are some- 


times a scramble 
were recorded several vears ago, and the 
iddition 


in No. 2? is no 


sound, i to some poor balance 


too clean. On the whole 
however, these preformances are far from 
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—William Cowper 


bad, and therefore, especially as coupled 


with the slightly better recorded violin 


concerti, which are played with consider- 


able drive, the three-record set is 


a good 


bargain at the price IIx 
s 

J. S. BACH: Jesu meine Freude; Der 

Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf; 


West- 


falische Kantorei conducted by Wilhelm 


Fiirchte dich nicht, ich bin bei dir; 


Ehmann; Kantorei Barmen-Gemarke 
conducted by Helmut Kahlhéfer. Can- 
tate CAN-11-04-LP, $5.95. 

AOFTEN thought of as works for unac- 

companied chorus, the Bach motets sound 

very well indeed when they are performed, 
as they are here, with instrumental 
doubling of the vocal parts and a continuo 

\nd there is 


such a performance was standard practice 


i good bit of evidence that 
in Bach's own time. He himself, for ex- 
imple, left behind a figured organ part and 
parts for Der 


instrumental Geist hilft 


unsrer Schwachheit auf, and in these parts 
the first chorus is supported by strings and 
the second by winds. In this recording the 
instruments used are similar, and it must 
be admitted that the use of wind instru- 
ments to reinforce the cantus firmus does a 
great deal to detine the structure of these 
works. Since Bach's own figured basses 
for two of the motets do not survive, the 
continuo must be derived from the voc il 
parts, but the stability it gives to the choral 
For, ull- 


ensemble is a welcome 


both of 


one. 


fortunately, these performing 
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groups need such support, and no amount 
of good intentions can quite hide the fact 
that neither chorus, either technically or 
musically, is quite up to this kind of music. 
J.B 
2 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2 inB 
flat, Op. 19; Sonata No. 14 in C sharp 
Op. 27, No. 2 (‘‘Moonlight’’); 
Backhaus Vienna 
conducted by Hans 
London Stereo CS- 


minor, 
Wilhelm 


Philharmonic 


(piano 


Schmidt-Isserstedt 
6188, $5.98 
SWITH this superb release, the venerable 
Backhaus concludes his altogether tre- 
mendous stereo cycle of the Beethoven 
Backhaus 


Second in a manner which is uniquely his 


piano concerti. treats the 
own—broad and elegant, but nevertheless 
spirited, without a trace of bumptiousness. 
Here we have a rare combination of 


majesty and high spirits, giving this 
earliest and most seldom performed of the 
“five” a grandeur lacking in any competi- 
tive version. For my taste this is in- 
contestably the finest version available 

superior to the delightful, very Mozartian 
which this new recording is not) Back- 
haus-Krauss of ten or so years ago on dis- 
LS-630. Schmidt- 


continued London 


From the Budapest, more 


BEETHOVEN: Zhe Middle Quartets: Op. 
59, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Op. 74, Op. 95; Buda- 
pest String Quartet. Columbia M4L- 
254, eight sides, $19.98, or Stereo set 
M4S-616, $23.98 

S/THI 


Beethoven quartets are unique revelations, 


Budapest's performances of the 


ind no others have been so extravagantly 
admired during the last 20 years, at the 
very least. Counting 78s, this is the third 
time the Budapest has committed the 
Jeethovens to records (one assumes the 
late quartets will be issued within a few 
months). One might be ready to say that 
‘enough of a great thing is still enough” 
were this not the very first time the Buda- 
pest performances have been well recorded. 
Here, with few blemishes of distortion, is 
what this tine ensemble really sounds like 


November, 1960 


u 


Isserstedt is a seemingly unbeatable col- 
laborator. Surely this is one of the most 


accomplished and underrated of living 


conductors. The orchestral playing under 
his direction is as lithe and perfect as the 
pianist’s 


performance requires. Che 


“Moonlight” is also terrific—exciting and 
technically near-impeccable; it is at least 
as good as any version in the current 
catalogues and, in combination with the 
Concerto, twice as desirable. London has 
given its artists the kind of beautifully 
spacious, unexaggerated stereo sound their 
grand performances deserve. Get this 
one! H.G. 
° 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor ; Clara Haskil (piano); Lamoureux 
Marke- 
vitch. Epic LC-3726, $4.98, or Stereo 
BC-1097, $5.98. 
8s) THOUGH Clara Haskil plays with con- 
siderably reduced physical power, there is 


Orchestra conducted by Igor 


a mature poetry in her work that illumi- 
nates the quieter passages. The finale is, 
however, taken at far too slow a tempo for 
it to crackle with life, and the dynamic 
extremes that give the first movement 
much of its power are not Haskil’s to give. 


rss. 


rhe recording is dependable 


nique revelations 


when it plays the Beethoven quartets. 
Ihe next thing the reader will want to 
know is how these performances stand up 
Without hesitation, I can 
recommend No. 7 and No. 10 and at least 


to the old ones. 


the second movement of No. 9 as estab- 


lishing new standards of excellence. 
Nothing, I fear, ever will displace the 78 
recording of No. 8 nor the first LP, how- 
recorded, of No. 11. The 


hand lacks the breadth and 


ever poorly 
Serioso at 
passionate intensity of its predecessor. 

I must add that the Budapest is playing 
better at the moment than it has for a 
number of seasons, judging by the highest 
Alexander 
Schneider has made its mark; the group is 


standards. ‘The return of 


operating once again with the efficiency of 


CJ.L. 


a 21-jewel movement. 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata 3] in A flat 
Op. 110; Sonata N 32 in C minor, Of 
111 Hans Richter-Haaser 
\ngel Stereo S-35749 

s THESI 


is scholarship, care, ind 


$5.98 


pertormances are just 


1s good 


dec ent hnger 


technique can make them——and not a bit 


more. The music has actually been left on 
the pages where Richter-Haaser discovered 


it. Where is the churning 


first movement of Op 


intensity of the 
111, or the beatitu 
transtiguration of the slow movements in 


both sonatas? Certainly not here and, sad 


to relate, both qualities are seldom present 


in the many recordings this music has 
nspired. In recent vears, only Backhaus’ 
Carnegie Hall performance of Op. 111 


recorded) has illuminated 


for me these aspects of this unique music 
Fort itel Victor a few vears ago re- 
issued Schnabel’s unforgettable pre-war 


Beethoven sonatas 





These may now be hard to locate, however 


['wo contrasting views of 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A 
Of 2; New York Philharmonic con- 
Leonard Bert Colum- 


d cted by stein 


bia ML-5438, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6112, 

S5 O8 
I v. ¥. Phil Ca en 352 
I NBC S RCA Victor LM-175¢ 
Cante Angel 35620 
Kle erer ngel 35330 
Karajar RCA Victor LD LDS-2348 
Walter Col } ML-5404. MS-6082 
SBERNSTEIN’S tirst) recording of a 
Beethoven symphony seems to me to be 


somewhat less successful than his actual 
performance of this work which, if I recall 


corres tly, 


figured on the initial concert 
with the New York Philharmonic after he 
became its music director two vears ago 
The conductor's interpretation at that 


carefully worked out 


but also 


time was ver\ 
regard to details it had an over- 


ill impact which was extraordinarily im 


pressive The present recording, made 


presume at about the same time, is just as 


devoted to the more detailed intricacies of 


ng, accents, dynamics, and so forth 
ind vet the basic strength of the svympho 


is well as its unitv seems strangely lacki 


This may be due in part to the plaving of 
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BERLIOZ: Symphonie 


Czech 


tantastique, Op. 14; 
Orchestra 
Zect hi 
$2.98 


Philharmonic 
ducted by Carlo 
Stereo PLP(S)-131 

SAI 


IMmagimation 


con- 
Parliament 
this 


price, a surprising wealth of 


and insight The first three 
movements have much atmosphere, if not 


The English 


horn and oboe solos of the third movement 


the last iota of tonal sheen. 


ire played accurately and with beautiful 
sound, although the phrasing lacks the 
flexibility of other, more expensive versions 
rhe side break, by the way, occurs in this 
ta 
The “March to 
the Scatfold” is somewhat slow-paced, but 


movement, one note from the ending « 


descending cello phrase! 


truly terrifying. Technical slips begin to 
show here, however, such as some late 
entries and badly cued pizzicatti The 


finale misses the needed chilling atmos- 
phere. The bells are a little too distant, 
and much too sweet-sounding for this 
Parliament's record 


D.H.M 


Musik 


x 


spine-tingling 


ing is one of their best 


the Beethoven Seventh 


the orchestra, which is not nearly so precise 
is in the live performance; tone, too, leaves 
something to be desired, as for instance in 
the rather raucous-sounding three-note 
horn passages at bars 101 and 106 in the 
pianissimo in the score 


scherzo (marked 


or the brass and wind section commencing 


it bar 74 of the finale. For all of Bern- 

stein’s lively communication, then, the 

result lacks finesse The sound tends 

towards shrillness I.K 
© 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A; 
Fidelio Overture; 


Suisse 


L’Orchestre de la 
Romande conducted by Ernest 


\nsermet London Stereo CS-6183, 
$4.98 


SHERE is a 


ind spirit, and unusual in its inclusion of a 


Seventh notable for vigor 


rarely heard repeat in the scherzo. Its 


pulse is not so unfailingly steady as that 


of the tine performance by Cantelli nor 


does it have the breadth and detail of 


Krips’. But it is better than average and 


it is glorified by handsome engineering 


that permits at only a few points palpable 
listortion ag RF 
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sy mbology 


FIRST IN A SERIES OF GRAPHIC EXCURSIONS... 





possession 


THIS RUNIC SYMBOL POWERFULLY ILLUSTRATED THE CONCEPT OF 
POSSESSION. THE DESIRE FOR POSSESSIONS THAT MOTIVATES THE 
DISCRIMINATING RECORD BUYER WILL BE FULFILLED WITH SELECTIONS 
FROM ARTIA’S EXCITING REPERTOIRE OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCES 
BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS. THE TWO LIONS AND LYRE 
PICTURED BELOW COMPRISE TODAY’S SYMBOL FOR THE FINEST POS- 


SESSIONS IN RECORDINGS 


artia recording corp. 
38 W. 48 STREET, N.Y.C. 36, N.Y./BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 
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BRAHMS: V 


Joseph Szigeti 


tolin Concerto in D, Op. 77; 
violin); The London 
Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert Menges 


90225, $5.95. 


Symphony 
Mercury Stereo SR 


Ss) THERE is risk in a recording venture of 


this kind, which plunges a great instru- 


mentalist, perhaps past his peak, into 


direct competition with some twenty-odd 


existing versions of a standard work. In 


the present Case, It Is difficult to say 


whether the risk was worth it. On the 


positive side there is Szigeti’s sweepingly 
poetic conception of this music, which is 
probably closer to the 19th-century tradi- 


tion than that of many a more academi 


and less feeling virtuoso. Szigeti is not 


ifraid to romanticize, and his doing so 


entails liberties in rhythm and pronounced 


portamento which may bother some 


listeners but which—to say the least 


merit respect as the considered statement 


of a seasoned and completely sincere 


musician. On the other hand, there are 


technical failings here which obtrude rather 


painfully at times: a too-wide vibrato, an 


insteady tone, questionable intonation 


\s an exposition of Szigeti’s convictions 


tbout the Brahms Concerto this record has 


BRAHMS: Symphonies, 


ation 


Overtures, Vart- 
Columbia 
$19.98, or 


on a Theme of Haydn 
set M4L-252, eight sides, 
M4S-615, $23.98 

and 


Francescatti 


Stereo Concerto for 
Violin, Cello, 


Zino 


Ore hestra; Tragic 


Overture; violin 


Pierre Fournier (cello); Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Columbia ML-5493, $4.98, or 


Stereo MS-6158, $5.98 
SWHEN Bruno Walter 
Brahms symphonies with the New York 
Philharmonic 


recorded the 


a few vears ago, he won the 
hearts of most listeners with a persuasive 
More- 


over, he afforded us some jovous music- 


blend of passion and tenderness 


making, never mind a few hard-driven 


tempi, ¢ the opening movement of the 
F major Symphony, or several passages 
played with less than ideal unanimity and 
polish 

In the light of the earlier effort, this new, 


well-recorded issue is for me a disappoint- 
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A study of Szigeti by Arthur Seymour 


its purpose, if you are willing to look 
bevond the immediate physical stumbling 


blocks; 


best of competing versions 


it does not, however, match the 
Menges and 
the London Symphony, it should be noted, 
are warm and expressive in their support 
S.F 


ment despite its technical superiority. In 
too many of the movements of the sym- 
phonies (and in the Variations, particular- 
ly), I 


petuous spirit that characterizes memora- 


miss the firmness of line and im- 
ble performances of the Brahms orchestral 
indeed, those of the 
Festival 
There is, to be sure, 


literature, including, 
Tragic and Academic Overtures 
found in this very set. 
mellow authority, comfortable respect, and 
a warm geniality that is found in almost 
any Walter interpretation of this literature, 
and that counts for a great deal. I would 
simply recommend that, if you have the 
earlier set, you should not discard it for the 
new one 

You should, however, be prepared to 
swap the earlier Walter-Stern-Rose Double 
Concerto for this new one. Despite some 
excessive vibrato and pinched tone from 
Francescatti, this is an exciting perform- 
ance, in which Fournier and Walter excel. 


It all adds up to the best recorded per- 
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ind 
lost 
ire, 
uld 
the 
the 


formance of this music I have heard since 

the Heifetz-Feuermann-Ormandy issue of 

20 years ago on BF 

- 

CHOPIN: Préludes Nos. 2, 4,5, 8, 14, 18, 
19, 20, 23, & 24, Op. 29: Barcarolle in F 
sharp, Op. 00: Etudes Nos. 7 in Cand 10 
in A flat, Op. 10; Mazurkas in B, Op. 56, 
No. 1, A minor, Op. 59, No. 1, A flat, 
Op. 59, No. 2; Ballade No. 3 in A flat, 
Op. 47; André Tchaikowsky (piano). 
RCA Victor Stereo LSC-2360, $5.98. 


Ballade No. 3) 


Rubinstein RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 


Barcarolle) 
Lipatti : ; Columbia ML-4721 
Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-2277 
Mazurkas) 
Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-6109 


SONE receives the general impression 
from this Chopin collection that Tchaikow- 
sky is a highly skilled pianist, technically 
speaking, and that he very definitely has a 


mind of his own and is not bound by the 
interpretative traditions. On the other 
hand, it is precisely this latter attitude 
which causes much of Tchaikowsky’s 
playing to seem so arbitrary and un- 
Chopinesque. In his efforts, for example, 
to shed new light on such an old warhorse 
as the twentieth prélude (C minor), he 
plays the piece at such a slow tempo that 
any additional solemnity, which I presume 
is what he is trying to achieve, is com- 
pletely lost. On the whole, Tchaikowsky’s 
performances adhere to the modern ap- 
proach of playing Chopin, which is to say 
with more emphasis on technique and 
basically with less sentiment. His ideas 
are often quite interesting if not always 
presented with the effect of sincerity. The 
sound of the piano in stereo is very ef- 
fective. BS 


A congeries of romantic piano concertos 


CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor, Op. 21; Nocturne in D flat, Op. 
27, No. 2; Ann Schein (piano); Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Eugene Goossens. Kapp 6001, $4.98, or 
Stereo 6001-S, $5.98. 

CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor, Op. 21; SCHUMANN: Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54; Eugene 
Istomin (piano); Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy (in 
Chopin); the Columbia Symphony con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter (in Schumann). 
Columbia ML-5494, $4.98, or Stereo 
MS-6159, $5.98. 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54; GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 16; Leon Fleisher (piano); 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell. Epic LC-3689, $4.98, or 
Stereo BC-1080, $5.98. 

Chopin No. 2 

Rubinstein, Wallenstein 

RCA Victor LM/LSC-2265 

, .Angel 35403 


Ashkenazy, Gorzynski 
Chopin Nocturne) 

Lipatti ; Columbia ML-4721 
Schuman i Grieg Concerti) 


Lipatti V i Karajan 





Columbia ML-4525 


Solor 10n, Menges Capitol G/SG-7191 
schumar ( icerto) 

Richter, Rowicki DGG 18597, ®138077 
Novaes, Swarowsky ....-Vox PL-11.380 


November. 1960 


S)MOST impressive of all three concerto 
recordings is the Chopin disc of Ann 
Schein, a remarkable achievement not 
because of the pianist’s technical abilities, 
which are quite astounding, but rather 
because she never lets this interfere with 
the music at hand. There are many, many 
opportunities for sheer display in the con- 
certo (as may be heard in Istomin’s account 
of the work), but Schein remains at all 
times incomparably poetic: she will slow 
down passages of this nature to achieve 
effect, as she did also in the Rachmaninoff 
Chird Concerto, but the music only gains 
thereby—it is not necessary to rush 
through a scale in Chopin to show one’s 
virtuosity. Her atmospheric playing of 
the second movement of the Chopin is a 
highlight, but throughout one can only 
marvel at the grace, surety, strength, and 
sensitivity of the young pianist. The 
orchestral accompaniment is very good, 
and the recorded sound very successfully 
solves the problems of balance between 
solo instrument and orchestra. Kapp’s 
innovation of beginning the record with the 
Nocturne rather than using the latter to 
fill out the second side is very commend- 
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rhe here the Noctur e does not come as 
Clima iter the last movement « 
ne Conce This « ( sh ehh recom 
ended 
Istomin’s plaving of the same Chopi 
( erto Is ¢ the whole very tine a dist 
) ve poet \s indicated, however 
ere re Het sections whi h can easily 
se their Ivricism through overemphasis 
their disy possibilities, and Istomi 
otte seems most interested 
I yg his impressive technique. The 
Schum Concert t more virile work 
ers less trom ! fault ind save for 
some rl fast tempi 1 the tirst move- 


mance should certainly be 








co dered imong the best on records eve 
though not on the same level with Lipatti 
ir Solomo Phe accompanying orchestras 

der Ormand ind Walter repectivel) 
ire s perb dl the ecordi vis rate 

| cr ist to ne va re ees ol 
empl Ss ( ) ince the other tw 
ecords, the disc devoted to the Schum: 


1 Gameg concerth seems to concentrate 


ulin st excl sively ( it Fleisher Is a 
highly sens ep ist, but for some rease 
0 this rec d he is out to outbravur 
everybody else It must be admitted that 
e two ce erti are very exciting when 
done this way, but there is damage done to 
the intent of the music when virtuosity 
holds sway in the manner in which it does 
here | he orchestr il support Is equally 
brillant, and the recording is very good 





DVORAK: Symphony in C minor, Op. 3 
“The B Zlonice™ Prague Sym- 
yhony Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
la \rtia ALP-140, $4.98 
DVORAK: Symphony in B flat, Op. 4; 
Prague Sympho Orchestra conducted 
by Vaclav Neum \rtia ALP-141 
$4.98 
AFOLLOWING the second 
nd third of Dwvorak’s early and 
\ugust 


gives us the 


ts release of 
“pre 
ARG 


lirst 


imber sympho es (see 
pp 975-978 \rtia now 
essays in the 


iltimately nine 


orm. Both date from 1865, when the com 


- , 
poser Was still in Als formative sta 


studies at the 


School Naturally one 


ist after his completion of 


must expect extensive elements of deriva- 
Llol and cert il 


of the influe 


ly there are ample evidences 
we of Schubert in both works, 


of Beethoven parti larly in the C minor 


da little of Wagner in the B flat \lso, 
especially in the first movement of the 
Op. 3, there seems to be a distinct reminis- 


cence of the stvle and sound of Bruckner; 


but this should give one pause, since in the 
vear this was composed Bruckner had not 
vet completed his First Symphony 

li other respects, too, these are pl inly 
The green, 


composer | 


student works 


vear-old 


completely the 


twenty-lour- 
mastered 
bal- 
omical symphonic develop- 
and fully ef- 


after all, it 


las not vet 
techniques either of 
t ced ind eco 


or of clear 


But, 


ment of material, 


fective orchestration 


should be noted that these two symphonies 


were apparently the composer's first at- 


tempts at orchestral writing.) The marked 


sub- 


two 


two of the 
10 ind Op 13, 


superiority over these 


sequent Op the other 


of the early works, shows how far Dvorak 

had matured between 1865 and 1873, 74 
But for all these factors we should by no 

means shrug off the first two Symphonies 


is imitative and of no more than historical 





If not strikingly original, they do 
bear many unmistakable marks of Dvorak's 
mature stvle and are characterized by 


familiar Ivric inventiveness 
ind freshness \) 


the Op. 10 and the Op. 13 to the level of the 


much of his 


d while not so close as 


later and better-known Symphonies, these 
two are still decidedly enjovable works, at 
least equal in quality to the average sym- 


phonic output of the mid-nineteenth 
century 
Phe C1 


ind intense work 


linor Symphony is a dark-hued 
The circumstances of 
its survival were mysterious and tenuous; 
only in the early 1920s was the manu- 
script finally brought to light, and the first 
1936 The 


point of its title is likewise obscure, and 


performance came only in 
ipparently it signifies some association the 
composer had for the music with the town 
of Zlonice, where he had previously resided 
ind where he had made the transition from 
ipprentice butcher to eager music student 
The jacket notes here deny any suggestion 
of bells in the score, but I think one might 
concede the 


possibility of inferring a 
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fir SONDOWN iiss 


mono stereo 
RECORDS 


BRAHMS 


Hungarian Dances 


DVORAK 


Slavonic Dances 


Vienna Philharmonic 


Stereo: CS6198 Mono: CM9267 


Write for free complete catalog: London Records, Dept. CB, 539 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 








suggestion of them in the opening subject 
of the finale. The 
comparison is more good-humored, a little 
longer, a bit diffuse, but 
ling to Dvorak’s later stvle 


be noted that 


B flat Symphony by 


a trifle closer in 
feel It might 
ifter having contemplated 
destroying this score, the composer later, 
in 1888, revised it slightly, just prior it its 
lirst performance 

the C 


while 


Of these two recordings, that of 


minor has been available for a 


tbroad the original label's own 


as LPV-370). That of the B 


is perhaps more recent and seemingls 


through 
distribution 
flat 
has not been available previously, at least 
in the West 


recordlt 


\t any rate, they are the first 


gs of these works to appear in this 


country, and are without any competition 
so far The recent releases of the Op. 10 
ind the Op. 13 had the advantage of 
stereophony; but these apparently older 
recordings appear only in) monophonic 


form. The sound, however, is quite good; 


The 


lack the 


likewise the performances Prague 


Symphony Orchestra = may 


refinement of tone (though its winds do 


sound similar to the timbre) of the famous 


Czech Philharmonic, but it plays com- 


petently If Neumann is not a_ baton 


virtuoso, he at least seems to understand 


the contents of these scores, and how to 


convey them 
\rtia supposedly intends to follow with 
the remainder of 


Sejna’s 


Dvorak's Symphonies 


Certainly recordings (available 
abroad already on the Supraphon label) of 


“No i “No. ” 


especially as these works are at 


and will be welcome, 
the mo- 


ment unrepresented in the American cata- 


logue. But simply in making available all 
four of the early, unnumbered ones, this 
new label has benetited alike the student 


and the music lover, and has covered itself 


J.W.B 


with no little glory 


Szell: beauty of tone and breath-taking ensemble 


DVORAK: Zhe Three Great Symphonies 


Vos. 7 1% D minor, Op. 70, old number 
2; No. 8 inG, Op. &&, old number 4; and 
\ Jin E minor, Op. 95—*"'From the New 
Wor old number 5); Cleveland Or- 
chestra conducted by George Szell 
I pic set SC-6038, six sides. $14.98. or 
Stereo RSC-109, $17.98 
Barbiroll Mer 50159 
Haitink Epic LC-3668, BC-1070 
Kubelik I n CM-9178, CS-6083 
No. 8/4 
Barbiroll Mer 50162 
Silvestr Angel 35622 
Sawallisc! Angel 35214 
Dorat Mercury SR-90236 
No. 9/5 
Toscanit RCA Victor LM-1778 
rAlict Parliament 101 
W ( imbia ML-5384, MS-6066 


SIN spite ol the fact that each one of 


these symphonies has received good to 
excellent performances on records from a 
conductors, the 


variety of distinguished 


present album is a welcome release, for 
not only are the three most popular sym- 
hand- 
illustrated with ex- 


notes by Joseph Wechsberg, but 


ilso the interpretations themselves could 


phonies combined in one package 
somely bound and 


tensive 


sca celv be bettered. Both the Eighth and 


Ninth symphonies 
Epic is 


it is good to see that 


utilizing the more up-to-date 


numbering 


were available singly in 
Szell's performances, and those discs 
Epic LC-3532 BC-1015, and LC-3575 
BC-1026—are included in this album 


reviewed 
their release, the ‘‘New 
World” by A. Kk. in December, 1959, and 
No. 8 by myself in May, 1959. 

Szell’s reading of the Seventh matches 
that of 


Both recordings were favorably 


at the time of 


This is a 
both the 


the other two works. 


performance which combines 
lyric and dramatic qualities in the music, 
and the result can only be termed stunning. 
The Cleveland Orchestra plays with great 
beauty of tone and breath-taking ensemble. 
It is a remarkable achievement, all the 
more amazing because the listener, in all 
three symphonies as a matter of fact, 1s 
hardly aware of the technical perfection of 
the orchestra itself but is left free to con- 
centrate on the music so eloquently and 
persuasively interpreted. 

rhe only disappointment to the set is 
the sound of the monophonic discs, which 
tend towards shrillness and require a top 
cut, unlike the excellent previous issues of 
Nos. 8 and 9 


the set is most highly recommended.— I.k. 


Disregarding this, however, 
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THE NEW SOUNDS OF... 
GENIUS... 


BACH: Cantata No. 131 (‘‘Aus der Tiefe”’); Cantata No. 198 (‘‘Trauer Ode’’)—Robert Craft 
conducting the Columbia Symphony & American Concert Choir ML 5577/MS 6177* 


BACH BY ORMANDY Johann Sebastian Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C Major; Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor—Johann Christian Bach: 
Sinfonia for Double Orchestra, Op. 18, No. 1—The Philadelphia Orchestra—Eugene 
Ormandy conducting ML 5580/MS 6180* 


ELLIOTT CARTER: Sonata for Flute, Oboe, Cello and Harpsichord 
HAROLD SHAPERO: String Quartet No.1 ML 5576/MS 6176* a 


COPLAND: Four Dance Episodes from ‘‘Rodeo”’; Billy the Kid (Ballet Suite)— N. Y. Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein conducting ML 5575/MS 6175* paar 


COPLAND: The Second Hurricane (A Play Opera in Two Acts)—N. 'Y. Philharmonic & High 
School of Music and Art (N.Y.C.) Chorus, Leonard Bernstein conducting and narrating 
ML 5581/MS 6181* nee 


GLENN GOULD: String Quartet, Op. 1—The Symphonia Quartet ML 5578/ MS 6178* 


MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde (The Song of the Earth); Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 
(Songs of a Wayfarer)-N. Y. Philharmonic, Columbia Symphony Orchestra—Bruno Walter 
conducting—Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano; Ernst Hafliger tenor M2L 255/M2S 617* 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 21 in C Major, K 467—Rosina Lhevinne, pianist—The 
Juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morel conducting ML 5582/MS 6182* 
MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition—Sviatoslav Richter, pianist ML 5600 


RAVEL: Bolero; Alborada del Gracioso; Le Tombeau de Couperin—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting ML 5569/MS 6169* 


JOHN VINCENT: Symphonic Poem After Descartes: Symphony in D—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting ML 5579/MS 6179* 


BROADWAY... 


IRMA LA DOUCE — Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell and the Original Broadway Cast. 
OL 5560 0S 2029 * 


SEVOTION... 


ABYSSINIAN BAPTIST GOSPEL CHOIR under the direction of Professor Alex Bradford 
CL 1548/CS 8348* 


THE BUFFALO BILLS—We Gather Together CL 1539/CS 8339* 


PW RCwWOSsirtOon... 
GARRY SHERMAN—Percussion Goes Dixieland CL 1537/CS 8337* 
SAUL GOODMAN—Mallets, Melody & Mayhem CL 1533 CS 8333* 


JAZZ... 
BOBBY COLE TRIO—New! New! New! CL 1536 /CS 8336* 
~ 

COMODY... 

PAUL LYNDE—Recently Released CL 1534/CS 8334* 
FOLLY MUSIC... 

SHIRLEY ABICAIR—With a Delicate Air...CL 1531/CS 8331* 

TAR SMINS 2. 


48TH HIGHLANDERS OF CANADA—Here Comes the Mighty 48th! CL 1538/CS 8338* 
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Tzo ladies and other moderns 


V. FINE: Concertant r Pias 
tra; FRANCO: Symphony No. 5 (The 
Cosn ss 


und Orch 


Reiko Honsho (piano 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Akeo Watanabe 
North Holland 


co ducted by He ri 


in the Fine 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
\rends 1! the 
Franco Composers Recording CRI- 
135, $4.98 
ACRI generall 


pressive creativity, but | 


produces music ot e@x- 


fear such 


con 


not to be found in this release 


clusio1 > ire 

Miss Fine’s opus contrasts a slow with a 
tast vement The best that can be said 
tor ner piece s that she Is no musical 
poseur—a criticism that can well be huried 


composers with more t ilent, or who, at 


least, are presumed to have more. Some 
times thought that has been expressed 
ver and over again still sounds original, 
i be vorth repettuio However the 
( neoertant has the air « Stantord about 
t Its ideas cling to the voke of academi- 
cism d the composer seems to worship 





orn cements It is all perfectly 

sound supremely eclectic, 

t vel iversed road; it is dated 
i 1< le¢ 

\no ype of scholasticism is to be 

found l the Franco symphony Franco 


studied with the famed Willem Pijper but 


one of this influence will be found in this 


work, somewhat mystical in its title and 
subtitles, which deal with “The Begin- 
o’’ **Nocturne’’, “The Planets” (Holst’s 


of course come to mind, but their luminous 


ntensity is not to be found in Franco's 
conceptiol ind “The Earth and Man” 
The symphony is cyclic, but such tech- 





ique, if it does not denote equipollent 
val ) purpose There are too 
many lines in this work—it is 
served in sections al! d the meal is q lite 


flat by the time we are half-way through it 
; is merely a wandering in 
the same area and this (paradoxically 


ives his work a queer aesthetic unrest 


Gregor 
and August 
dull. 1.C 


reminded of music by 


Wassili 


Klughardt The 


Fitelberg Kalafati, 


word is 
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SCHWARTZ: Con- 
MILLS: 
GIDEON: 


Radio Orchestra of 


for Chamber Orchestra: 
Prelude and 


Symphonia Bre 


Dithyramb; 
Zurich, Switzerland, conducted by Jac- 
ques Monod 
CRI-128, $4.98 
AOF all the works on this dise the palm 
o to Miss Gideon 


Composers Recordings 


must the strength of 


her two-movement composition puts the 


others far back in place. In actuality 


Gideon substantiates a four-movement 
work, the second division telescoping slow- 
scherzo-finale proportions. Like form, so 


content Everything is concentrated, 


strongly wired by the scoring, avoids un- 


healthy abandon for the terse point of 


view. Her music has a succinct way about 
it that makes one anxious to hear more of 
her output 

P ’s Pas acag ia is pat, old-hat, straight 
out of via Wagner and Strauss 


retined shadow, far 





Brahms 


His is music o from 


being as powerful as the original sources, 


vet not too dry a substitute. The con- 
trapuntal design is taken by Pisk and he 
fills it with full-nurtured romantic music, 
distilled by the Viennese air. The Schwartz 
work goes from a good start to a meander- 
ing continuation and an illogical conclusion, 
especially the cadential close of the first 
movement His theme for a set of vari- 
ations is compelling; the remainder is note- 
spinning 

Charles Mills’ Prelude and Dithyramb is 
for string orchestra 


l ibel or 


which are 


not so listed on cover, 
so described in the liner notes, 
rather dull). It is an amazing 
assortment of materials that jelleth not 

the line-up includes a huge dose of Roy 
Harris (parts sound like sketches for that 
Third 


bits 


composer's Symphony), modality, 


ind folksy tied by asymmetrical 


rhythms giving a nervous tic 


to an unl- 
nervous melody. At one time Mills seemed 
to be on his way to writing some big, im- 
portant musi his work of the middle 
nineteen-fifties is a disappointment. The 
playing is rather straight-jacketed through- 
A.C. 


out and the sound is average. : 
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KLEMPERER conducts WAGNER 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 





‘‘It is plain from these four sides 
that Klemperer is a great Wagner conductor, 


probably the greatest in the world.”’ 
ties (The Gramophone) 
Ore 
To celebrate the 75th Anniversary of Otto Klemperer, Angel Records proudly 
releases this 2-record set of magnificent interpretations of the orchestral Wagner. 
Tne lude da are: 
RIENZI, Overture 
DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, Overture 
TANNHAUSER, Overture 
LOHENGRIN, Preludes to Acts 1 = 111 
DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG, Overture © Dance 
of the Apprentices and Entry of the Masters 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE, Prelude © Liebestod 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG, Sieg /ried’s Funeral March 
dso available by Klemperer, “the supreme interpreter of the classics” 
(London Observer) 
THE COMPLETE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 
THE COMPLETE BRAHMS SYMPHONIES 


ANGEL ay 
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HANDEL: Concerti Grossi Nos. 4 in A, 5 
n D, and 6 inG minor, Op. 6; Handel 
Festival Orchestra, Halle, conducted by 
Horst-Ta Margraf Epic LC-3707, 


$4.98, or Stereo BC-1089, $5.98 
Boyd Neel Orc! London A-4311 
Lehmann, Bamberg Sym Archive ARC-3084/7 
Redel, Pro Arte Orch “ox PL-10043 
Ss AS with the first volume of what appears 
to be i complete set of the Op 6, these per 
formances are exceptionally dvnamic but 
it the same time somewhat overdriven 
The string tone is quite heavy, but this 
mav be the fault of the acoustics, which 


cause the orchestra to sound both too large 


ind through overreverberation to lose 


delicacy In 


Saxony was Handel's 


spite of the fact that Halle in 


birthplace, the 


thenticity of these interpretations leaves 


something to desired: there are no 


idded embellishments (not even in the 





most o s spots where, for example a 


trill might be expected), where trills d 
occur they are executed on the main note 
rather than the upper auxiliary, and the 
opening to the fifth concerto, in stvle a 
French overture, is not double-dotted 
Theh irpsi hord cot tinuo is for once ¢ lear 
I vud ble but its execution is sadly ul- 
mag tive The sound, in addition to 
the above comments, is somewhat shrill 
without top cut LK 


HANDEL: Organ Concerti, Vol. 1 (Op.4, 
Vos. 1-6; Op. 7, Nos. 1-3); Walter Kraft 


orga Pro Musica Chamber Or- 
chestra, Stuttgart, conducted by Rolf 
Reinhardt Helma Elsner (continuo 
harpsichord Vox Box VBX-23,. six 


sides, $7.95 


HANDEL: Organ Concerti Nos. 1-3, Op. 4; 
Johar 


nes Ernst Kéhler Leipzig 


organ 


Gewandhaus Orchestra conducted by 
Kurt Thomas. Epic LC-3734, $4.98 
) 4. Nos. 1-4 
Miiller. Wer te Archive ARC-3100 
0) £& O 
R ter I n CMA-7302, CSA-230 


AlHI Vox three-record set is the first of 
two volumes which will comprise the com- 
concerti of Handel and 


195? 


plete sixteen org 


s reissued from dises first released i 


The quality of sound, therefore, as might 


be er pec ted, is m ich less cleat 


} t 
i 


e firs 


Epic recording, which I presume ts t 
} 


0 


than the 


of a complete set of either the Op. 4 or the 


complete group. Regarding interpretation, 
there are also some great‘disparities: tempi 
in the Epic version are generally far more 
Vox counterpart 


Handel is 


edition, 


lively than in the 


Stvlistically, however, better 


served in the Kraft though not 


nearly so effectively as in the first four 


concerti of Op. 4 recorded for Archive by 
I-<duard Miller 


considerable embellishments on the part of 


In the latter we are given 


the soloist (Kraft makes some attempt; 
IX Ghler prefers using the recent Barenreiter 
Hallische Handel-Ausgabe which tills in the 
solo part but does not include any great 
Stylistic niceties 


French 


is ob- 


degree of embellishment 
double-dotting in the 

g ol Op. i. Nao.. 2: 
served in the Epic recording but not in the 
Vox; 
the Epic version are incorrectly executed 


but 


such as 


overture openin 
on the other hand almost all trills in 


iot only by the soloist also by the 


orchestra. Registration in both editions is 


good, but the Epic disc features a more 


delightful-sounding organ than the thicker 
and more muddy utilized by 


Vox It 


although the Epic recording is superior in 


listrument 


remains only to mention that 


sound, balance, and editing Vox has some 
rather poor splices), there is a considerable 
shrillness on the disc which must be re- 
moved before one can enjoy the music 
Phe choice Op. 4, for me, is still the well- 
recorded and both scholarly and musically 
performed Archive version of numbers one 
through four \s far as the concerti of 
Opp. 4+ and 7 are concerned, the listener 
will, I 


espec ially 1 


believe, receive much_ pleasure, 


stereo, from the beautifully 
recorded Richter album. LNW 
a 

Quartet in C, Op. 76, No. 3 
MOZART: Quartet in ¢ 

The 
Quartet. Kapp 9045, $3.98, or 
Stereo 9045-S, $4.98. 


HAYDN: 
“Emperor” 
K 165 (“D 


String 


sonant Paganini 


It is good to have a new recording of the 
The 


proper tempo of the triplet rhythm thrown 


“Kaiser Paganinis realize the 


about the four instruments in the presto of 
the finale. Their plaving of the variations 
matches the unmonotony of Haydn's great 


manner with treating a theme—narvy a key 


change adorns the continual new dress of 


the variants. The Mozart is another storv; 
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y-X% y_X% 


presents the world 


renowned pianist 


“).. PERFORMANCES 
SHINE WITH LIGHT AND 
CLARITY, ARE 
PRECISELY AND 
ELEGANTLY PHRASED, 
GLEAMING IN TONE...” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
MAGAZINE, JUNE 1960 


“RICHTER'’S VIRTUOSITY 
IS STAGGERING ...” 
“INCREDIBLE 

od 4 OF BY (0) 

RECORD REVIEW, 
JUNE 1960 


‘.. . LEAVES NOTHING 
TO BE DESIRED...” 
AMERICAN RECORD 

GUIDE, JUNE 1960 


viatoslav Richter 


in a series of new high fidelity recordings. 


Ssvatastac Riuhter =“ 


SVIAIOS LAV 


RICHER 


MUSSORGSKY 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
PROKOFIEV 
Sonata No. 7 in B-Flat Major, 
Opus 83 


ALP 154 


FIRST IMPORTS FROM THE USSR ON- MK 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 
Minor, Op. 23, Leningrad Philharmonic, Mrevinely. 
1 
BRAHMS: Piano Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34, Borodin 
Quartet. MK 1516 
23 in F Minor, Op. 57 
a No. 20, in C Minor. 
MK 1550 

ED LIST PRICE 


BACH BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor 
PROKOFIEV 3 Mel arog 
Concerto No. 1 Pathetique” ; 
in D Flat Major 
ALP 123 


Sonata No. 8 
in C Minor, Opus 13, 


Eight Bagatelles 
ALP 162 


SUGGESTED LIST PRICE 24.98 


AN INCREDIBLE BARGAIN ON PARLIAMENT 
ony $1.98 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1, Czech 
Philharmonic, Orchestra, Ancerl. PLP 120 


RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 2, Leningrad 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Sanderling. PLP 134 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE 


ARTIA RECORDS, 38 WEST 48 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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here the performance is strictly that of four 


journeymen The introduction with its 








bursting false relations and harmon 
vagueness must be deliberately clean, and 
clean of all special interpretative handling, 


but the Paganini four place notes and parts 








oe , , . : 
os of the lines into undue perspective and it 
St hampers the revolutionary magniticence of 
oD the opening \lthough the slow move- 
=A 

wi ment has stodginess, the other movements 
SB are much better save for the octave playing 





of the first violin and cello in the finale, 


where undisciplined dynamic controls are 
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se to be heard The sound on my review 

2 8,e record is excellent, but the surfaces leave 

Bes something to be desired ic. 
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MOZART: JMass in C, K. 317 Coro- 

nation” lve Verum Corpus, K. 618; 


\gnes Giebel (soprano); Ursula Zollen- 


kopf (alto), Julius Patzak (tenor); Heinz 


— SGP eg 

> Rehfuss (bass, in K. 317 only); North 

S German Symphony Orchestra and 

~ 

2 Chorus Hamburg conducted by Walter 

i Goehr; Exsultate Jubilate, K. 165; 

S Mattiwilda Dobbs soprano); Or« hestra 
: ” of the Baden State Opera conducted by 

‘'~ 


\lexander Krannhals. Columbia-Har- 
mony HL-7226, $1.98 


suspension 
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S53 : S 
~ i ~ ee 
- H a @& «6 K. 317 
. a SD 
Pt > = Markevitch, et« Decca DL-9805 
~~ > ~="S Od Moralt, etc. Epic LC-3415 
aot S = Q. kK. 165) 
a5 S =<: @& Serger, Forster Angel 35409 
QA S5 w= BD AFEW records available at this low price 
~~, & a 2 = : . : 
= & LS w» contain such comparatively esoteric (and 
— & & oa » : 
>= 2 QQ ™ magniticent material However, con- 
= > . Efe ct ; f 
a) a aS sidering the quality of the performances, it 
Pa. ~ ° s . “4 . . . . 
St FG - oe isn’t much of a bargain. The Mass is very 
~ ~ = oe ~ —_ . 
~sS x 5S oS. & 20 loosely organized by Goehr; thus the 
~ ~ . e 
se Be oe. = orchestral playing is rather scratchy and 
os = Sg . : 
= QS S S Pi the robust-sounding chorus far short of the 
a 
SOS oo? : eS 
Bo S a “ 2 required unanimity The solo quartet, 
= DS ; aie ie 
i om QA3e S which contains some ‘“‘big names”’, does not 
™~ » ® ¢ . : ’ . 
VwDMN ® = =. oO seem to be interested in what's going on. I 
os k os 
SS Ps. am have never heard a performance of the A w 
S ~ + => . . 
HAIRS ~-o ~~) Verum Corpus which is able to capture the 
Y ~ a sublimely peaceful, tragic resignation of 
ee &§ @ « he work. TI ion l 
hia the wor lis Competent new version ts 
= ne wt € kK | 


as unsuccessful as any other currently 
available. Exsultate is performed neatly, 
albeit with a few slides up to a note by 








Dobbs: but neither soloist nor conductor 
go beyond a bland exposition of the notes. 


The recordings of K. 165 and K. 317 listed 
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The same material cannot properly be 
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here the performance ts strictly that of tour 
journeymen. The introduction with its 
bursting false relations and harmonic 
vagueness must be deliberately clean, and 
clean of all special interpretative handling, 
but the Paganini four place notes and parts 
of the lines into undue perspective and it 
hampers the revolutionary magnificence of 
the opening \lthough the slow move- 
ment has stodginess, the other movements 
are much better save for the octave playing 
of the first violin and cello in the finale, 


where undisciplined dynamic controls are 


to be heard. The sound on my review 

record is excellent, but the surfaces leave 

something to be desired 2 
2 


MOZART: Mass in C, K. 317 (‘Coro- 
nation’); Ave Verum Corpus, K. 618; 
\gnes Giebel (soprano); Ursula Zollen- 
kopf (alto), Julius Patzak (tenor); Heinz 
Rehfuss (bass, in K. 317 only); North 
German Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus (Hamburg) conducted by Walter 
Goehr; Exsultate Jubilate, K. 165; 
Mattiwilda Dobbs (soprano); Orchestra 
of the Baden State Opera conducted by 
\lexander Krannhals. Columbia-Har- 
mony HL-7226, $1.98 

K. 317) 


Markevitch, etc. Decca DL-9805 


Moralt, ete. Epic LC-3415 
K. 165) 
Berger, Forster \ngel 35409 


AFEW records available at this low price 
contain such comparatively esoteric (and 
magnificent) material However, con- 
sidering the quality of the performances, it 
isn’t much of a bargain. The Mass is very 
loosely organized by Goehr; thus the 
orchestral playing is rather scratchy and 
the robust-sounding chorus far short of the 
required unanimity. The solo quartet, 
which contains some “big names"’, does not 
seem to be interested in what’s going on. I 
have never heard a performance of the A vw 
Verum Corpus which is able to capture the 
sublimely peaceful, tragic resignation of 
the work. This competent new version is 
as unsuccessful as any other currently 
available. Exsultate is performed neatly, 
albeit with a few slides up to a note by 
Dobbs; but neither soloist nor conductor 
go beyond a bland exposition of the notes. 
The recordings of K. 165 and K. 317 listed 
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ibove ire 


superior in every respect to the 

versions presented here HG 
. 

MOZART: Symphony No. 41 in C C‘Jup 

ter’), K. 551; “Don Giovanni’ Overture 


ties til Diana Mian: ils 
Flut Overtur Vier State Opera 
Felix Prohaska 
Demonstration 
or Stereo SRY- 


Orchestra conducted by 
\ inguard H oh Fidelity 


Record SRV-118, $1.98 


118S1). $2.98 
S I N 41 
Toseanit RCA Vict LM-1030 
Walter Columbia ML-5014 
Overtures 
Newst € } 7OOLO, SS-70010 
SVANGUARD’'S latest demonstration 


dise includes at a very reasonable price a 
good tf not exceptional performance ol the 
‘Jupiter” three lively 
very capably done. 
Phe interpretation of the symphony 
pertec tly acceptable, 


Symphony and 


overtures which are 


, While 
is not noteworthy for 


iny great refinement of detail nor for the 


tone of the orchestra, which ts at times a 


little rough The overtures, on the other 


hand, are quite scintillating, though here, 
the 


too orchestral plaving could be 


smoother The sound is quite full, al- 


though the monophonic disc suffers from 


shrillness \ltogether, like most of the 


I.K 


records in this series, a bargain 


A most timely and exciting release from Artia 


ACONSIDERING the interest in Rich 


ter’s current debut 


ippearances through 
out America and the almost ideal com 
bination of works ou this disc, the present 
recording is a most timely and exciting 
release The famous Soviet pianist plavs 
the Picture it an Exhibition in an ex- 
ceptionally straightforward manner and 
with a tremendous ease of execution. This 


s, of course, the 


iginal version for piano, 
ind Richter makes no attempt to emulate 
1e effects of the orchestral versions, either 


his 


rapid and matter-of-fact; 


matters of temps Promenades are 


surprising], the 
aunty walk picture ts 
illy a Byd o, the 
OX Cart, here does not ipproac h as from a 
distance but 1 


Irom picture to 


practic trot) or dynamics 


iccordance with the 


pri ited = Russiat 


| score, begins fortissimo 
it the outset). This is an interpretation fat 
ditferent from the two Horowitz recordings 
the studio-made performance on RCA 
Victor LV T-1023 has just been deleted 


which presented the music in that pianist’s 


own edition, a version in every way much 


closer to the orchestration and which, to 


mv wav of thinking, is both through the 


MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at 
on; PROKOFIEV: Sonata No. 7 inB 


flat, Op. 83; 





Sviatoslav Richter 


plano 
\rtia ALP-154, $4.98 
Mu gsk 
Hor t RCA Victor LM-2357 
Prokofie 
Ashkenazy Angel 35647 
24 


sheer electricity of the execution and the 


editorial changes and additions consider- 
ibly more exciting (whether or not authen- 
tic Be that as it may, Richter’s per- 
formance will be of enormous interest to 
piano enthusiasts, and it detinitely should 
be 


The Artia 


contating 


disc has the advantages of 


also the famous Prokotiev 


Sonata which Richter introduced in 1943 
another work once 


recorded by Horowitz, 


Here, 
too, a comparison ts illuminating, although 
the remarkable 


who gave its .\merican premiére 


Horowitz disc long since 


has been deleted. Richter plays the work 


in an extremely controlled and 


without any exaggeration; it is not in the 


manner 


least a restrained performance although it 
seems to have less of the elemental excite- 
ment of the \shkenazy 


movement, the 


Horowitz and 


interpretations The last 


incredible Precipitato, for example, is much 


slower in tempo, but Richter does sustain 
its power 


ind achieves 


considerable 
momentum at his 


\gain 


The somewhat distant piano sound is 


own measured pace 


, this is a performance worth having 
quite satisfactory, even if the 
LP of the Mussorgsky 


the present disc was made from Russian 


original 
Russian ten-inch 
tapes of the same performance) is warmer 
ind has more presence. Some distortion in 
the climaxes mars both sides, but in view 
of the importance of 


this this 


I.K. 


release 
criticism is of negligible concern 
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Verdv’s “Heart-Felt Impulse...” 


a 


VERDI REQUIEM 
MA Ss EUGENIO FERNANDI, Tenor 


FIORENZA COSSOTTO, Mezzo-Soprano 
SHAKEH VARTENISSIAN, Soprano 
BORIS CHRISTOFF, Bass 

TULLIO SERAFIN, couducting 


—_ 





**A heart-felt impulse ...a crying need,”? compelled Verdi to 
compose his Requiem Mass. 

Maestro Tullio Serafin, the world’s foremost interpreter of Verdi’s 
music, captures this passion in a truly definitive recording of what 
many music lovers, including George Bernard Shaw, consider the 
ereatest work of the Italian master. 


Featuring the Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome, and 
four distinguished soloists. 


Deluxe boxed album: 2 records, Latin-English libretto. (S)GBR 7227 


Album number shown is for stereos 2 COT tet eee t ee teeseescesocccccccseoscossoosoee Deeeeeeeeeeee 
omit prefix (S) for monophonic. : FREE! BRILLIANT 64-PAGE COLOR CATALOG : 

> 970 classical and popular albums fully described and 

illustrated. Write today: Capitol Records, Dept. T, 1750 

N. Vine Street. Hollywood 28, California 
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The other ‘Barber of Seville’ 


Mercury for giving us a 


HANK 
7, 
applauded by European 
the late 18th and early 


first recording of an opera 
iudiences during 
19th centuries and 
outstandingly noted since that time by 
every important must 
This “Barber of S 
1782 in Russia by 
dedicated to his 
Catherine II, and first presented at the 


Theater in St 


reference work 
was composed it 
Paisiello 


patroness of the 


Giovanni 
dav, 
Ermitage Petersburg on 
September 26 of the same vear. Based on 


the Beaumarchais drama, its libretto, 


skillfully 
sellini into 


carpentered by Giuseppe Petro- 
viable Ivric theater, has a 
sustained merriment made possible, per- 


haps, by the exclusion of the many political 


barbs that gave the play its notoriety. The 
high tn 


music ranks Paisiello’s output of 


more than 100 operas and in popular 
esteem during his lifetime just behind ‘La 
Volinara ** Nina’ ind “J Zingari in 
Fier ill produced at Naples in 1788 and 
1789 

Paisiello advanced the technique of his 


making the orchestra 


time by an integra 
PAISIELLO: “The Barber of Sez 
Graziella Sciutti 
Nicola Monti 
lando Panerai, baritone (Figaro); Renato 
Mario Petri, 
Virtuosi di Roma con- 
Mercury 
$11.98 


soprano (Rosina 


tenor (Almaviva); Ro- 
Capecchi bass Bartolo 
bass Basilio 
ducted by Renato Fasano 
2-9010 


Stereo set SR four sides, 


part of the opera buffa, allowing it to com- 
ment on and give point to the stage action, 
and he is 


famous for brilliant 


Che shortcoming of his ‘Barber 


many a 
ensemble. 
of Seville’, and one of the principal reasons 


why it has virtually from the 


vanished 
repertory, is its short supply of expressive 
melody—at least when heard by ears ac- 


Mozart, Bellini, 


and Verdi, not to mention Rossini, whose 


customed to Donizetti, 


own “Barber of Seville’’ succeeded not too 
many vears after its creation in casting 
Paisiello’s into limbo 

But this does not mean that, viewed asa 
whole, Paisiello’s “Barber’’ is not worth 
your attention. Far from it! Any com- 
poser who could turn out the hilarious trio 


involving Bartolo and _ his 


two servants 
Brightboy, he only yawns, and Youthful, 


he only sneezes) and the quintet which 
closes the first scene of the second act is not 
to be taken lightly by anvone with an 
interest in opera 

The guiding spirit of this fine recorded 
performance is that of Renato Fasano, the 
director of the superb Virtuosi di Roma. 
He has insisted on consistent stvle, neat- 
ness of execution, and an emphasis on 
lightness of spirit which has paid off in 
to be 


results that are nearly certain not 


matched in this music for many a day. 
Mercury's recording, accomplished in the 
Brescia opera house, is a model of how 


such an opera as this should sound. 





S. ORLINICK 


SPECIAL: 





Write for our latest catalogue of 


BOOKS AND SCORES 
Scientific Library Service 


Music aND MaTHEMATICS 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Works of Joseph Hayd 
(in four volumes) 00 
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DEL MONACO SIMIONATO MAC NEIL 


Mascagni 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


COMPLETE RECORDING 


Conducted by Tullio Serafin 


Santuzza Giulietta Simionato 
Turiddu Mario Del Monaco 
Cornell MacNeil 
Raquel Satre 
Anna Di Stasio 
Chorus and Orchestra of 
My Noxer-Xol-Janlt- Wel Met- (ah e-@ Ox-foll It- Wma coluil-) 


Stereo OSA-1213 Mono A-4240 
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PROKOFIEV: Syv ny No.6 inE f ‘leg 


fae Philharmonic Or- isu 
cted b | lene Mir ivil- pec 


\ \LP-158, $4.98 Bu 


AWHILE : Soviet recording t 
S dl re] t | icle in e1 ma 
I ¢ ppreciably es] 


do shi 
more R 


ease, the preference de H 
Mravinskv’s m 
l dl he 


st 


.pected the n 
the Russi full W 
( I ement, Mray SK\ I 


liv. one o 


tions e 


t ite “sick” 1 
\nsermet; Mravi 1 


] ’ 
tially to ( 


x é 


a oe if only bec se 
It becomes 


that the Soviet 


le performs this 


orthodox ma 

e's ess. His plaving here is 

| Russia but modern 

RR trasted to Rach 
| 


ti which s 


today's ire 


beauty in 


pertormances 


rant and aristocratic. Richter’s to e,as 


al, is sumptuous, his technique im- 
cable, and his sense of color superb. 


t he seems somewhat older and more 


rospective in this recording than in 


nv of his others. He chooses hues that 


dark and somber, and tempi, 


vecially in the tirst 


richly 
movement, that are 


All of this results 


drama. 


wel th in stand ird 
a feeling of weightiness and 
ichmaninotf was not always the most 
nhibited interpreter of his own works. 
owever, the composer's quick-paced, 
ijestic approach is the one that generally 


is bee idapted by pianists Phis is true 


Rubinstein and most of the twenty or 


wore other artists whose recordings of this 


ork are available. One case in point is 


ntremont in his latest release, who brings 


it a lightness and sparkling romantic 


the score through his vouthful 
though Richter 


suberance However, 


loes not follow tradition in this work, at 


east he does not utilize the concerto as a 


nere vehicle for his tinger prowess, as do 


nany kevboard artists. He is a serious, 


onvinced ind convincing musician whose 
have architectural validity 


ind are consistent throughout. One may 


not alwavs agree with what he has to say, 


but one can well respect the way in which 


he says it 
muffled but tine at this price. DD.A 
a 


Ouartet: 


The recorded sound is slightly 


DL: String PROKOFIEV: 
ig Quartet No. 2; The Carmirelli 
London Stereo CS-6174, $5.98. 


ability ot any 


RAVE 
ring 
Quartet 

STHI 
quartet 
especially when this matter is mis- 


interpretative 


is lessened by preoccupation with 


stvle 
understood. It is naive to play Ravel as 


he were bathing constantly in a 


though 
wash of impressionism. True enough, the 
color spectrum of impressionism clings to 
Ravel's quartet, but this does not mean the 
many quick-moving passages partic ular to 


should be smudged 


the opening movement 
nor should formal 


nto hazed detinition, 
be translated into histrionics in the 


clarity 
ime of the pigments and lights that mark 
the music of Ravel The 


edit Ravel's dynamics, they 


Debussy and 
Carmirellis 
iccompanying most ritardandi 


persist 
ind above all they dis- 


with decrescendo, 
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interior Design by Alan Francis, Boston. 


Custom Stereo by H. H. Scott 


A new kind of stereo that fits anywhere! 


Space at a premium? H. H. Scott Custom Components fit anywhere: in your own 


furniture. ..on a bookshelf ...in special stereo cabinets . . 


wall 


.even built into a 
Trained H. H. Scott specialists will help you choose Custom Components 


for your living room. They’ll gladly advise you on installation and help you select 


cabinets if you require them. Complete systems start at less than $300... as little 


as $30 down at most H. H. Scott dealers. 


Free Dee orating Guide. Write today! H. j= & 1 OO 6 Ws Ot 


ept. AR-11, 111 Powermill Rd., Maynard, Mass. Export: Telesco International Corp., 36 W. 40thSt., N.Y.C 
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connect sections almost violently. Other 
matters ire little better their second 
violinist plays barrolage in a hobbling man 
ner the cellist and first fiddle do not 
balance in their wide spatially doubled 
thematic passages. Smoothness is second 
which ill-disguises the 
beauties of Ravel's single string quartet 


Phe Prokotiev fares much better, probably 


because his tunefulness ts a simple business 
toassimilate. Russian folk music, as such 
was of little interest to Prokotiev, though 


there are some instances of its stvlization 
popping in and out of his music \s far 
is his chamber music is concerned the 
Second String Quartet is the only work 


based directly on folk material. Prokoties 


does not use native music simply as a 
supplementary device in this case, but 
vives the matter his whole-hearted at- 
tention The content is easily recognizable 
ind the Carmirellis do not study thet 
reading into incomprehensibility Has 
invone ever noted the very peculiar re 


semblance of parts of the finale to the 

econd movement of Ravel's quartet? The 

Ravelian theme ts outlined very closely and 
tlso plaved pizzicato, and the doubling 

ita wide intervallic span is another coinci- 

lence iC 

° 

RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome; MUS- 
SORGSKY:.1 Night on Bald Mountain; 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Capriccio Es- 
bagnol, Op. 34; Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Lorin Maazel 
lelefunken Stereo TSC-18002, $2.98 


{ On B Vou 
(; Philhar nia Or Angel S-35463 
Est 
s ( elar Or | BC-1002 


s THE rewards of a decade of intensive 
stud iftera bright beginning but dubious 
Wunderkind) are to 


the steadily deepening struc- 


iture as a conduct v 
be found 
tural and projective insights that mark 
Maazel's recordings. Not since Toscanini's 


incomparable delineations of Respighi's 


wo best-known tr velogues has so keen 


nd sensitive a balance been struck among 


tempo, instrumentation, atmosphere, and 


dynamics. Here and there (notably in the 
long, breath-taking crescendo throughout 

Pini de J lppra) there is room for 
eve vreater dy til ind dr tmatic Con- 
2) 


trast, but the over-all achievement here is 

none the less impressive. Both Russian 

works are delivered with exciting verve 
perhaps a shade too much so for ideal 
irticulation in the final statement of the 

I/borada in the Capriccio) and real con- 

trasts in mood. The reproductions vary 

widely from serviceable in the Respighi 

except for the nightingale, which sounds 

is if it is perched on yonder hill) to muffled 

ind dead in the Mussorgsky. The entire 

dise is pitched one whole tone high \.K 
. 

SCHGONBERG: Verklirte Nacht; LOEF- 
FLER: Pagan Poe m, Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his orchestra. Capitol Stereo 
SP-8433, $5.98 

SLOW-LEVEL recording spoils to some 

degree what could have been a mostly 

Verklairte Nacht is, like 


Gurrelieder, early, romantically oriented 


satisfying issue 


Schénberg and a Stokowski specialty. The 
executant string band is, happily, quite 
small, and we get a performance that has 
the clarity one associates with the original, 
sextet version of this musi 
Phe Alsatian-American Loeffler is re- 
presented on this dise by his only durable 
composition Based on Virgil's 8th 
Eclogue, which concerns the success of a 
girl who employs sorcery in winning back a 
lover who had deserted her, A Pagan Poem 
is a colorful, discursive work somewhat in 
the manner of Saint-Saéns. It is marked 
by a number of imaginative touches in 
harmony and instrumentation, but weak- 
ened by the absence of any kind of a sense 
of destination It is one of those pieces 
that are pleasant to hear from time to 
time, but nothing that many will want to 
turn to with much frequency CFL 
6 
SCHUTZ: Motetten aus der “Geistlichen 
Chormusik’’, 1648; NWindsbacher Kua- 
benchor conducted by Hans Thamm 
Westfalische Kantorei conducted by 
Wilhelm Ehmann;  Heinrich-Schiitz- 
Kreis, Bethel, conducted by Adalbert 
Schutz. Cantate CAN-11-09-1, 10 inch 


$4.98 
AHERE six motets from the Gerstliche 
Chormustk are sung by three different 
choirs. Of the three, none of which is out- 


standing, the work of the Westfalische 
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Kantorei is most acceptable, largely be 


cause of the flexibility of the group as a 


whole. [It is unfortunate, since Schiitz 
wrote this music in protest against the 
growing dominance of the continuo, that 
this first chorus chooses to use the one 
that his publisher wrung from the com 
poser he other groups sing the motets 
without. accompaniment. The perform- 
ance of the Windsbacher Knabenchor ts 
idequate; indeed, the piercing quality 
peculiar to the boy's voice sets off the sharp 
dissonances of a piece like Die mit Trdnen 


sien to good advantage. But the beat, a 
term ill-applied to any performance of this 
music, is too much stressed and rocks the 
whole delicate rhythmic structure The 
last group, the Heinrich-Schiitz-Kreis ot 


Much 


better performances of all of these works 


Sethel, is sluggish and unpolished 
may be found on Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft’s Archive Series 3122. or 
Stereo 73122 }.B 
* 

SCHUMANN: = <Auinderscenen, Op. 15; 

Papillons, Op. 2; SCHUBERT: 16 
Dances, Op. 33; Sonata in A 
Vajor, Op. 120; Ingrid Haebler (piano 


f,erman 


Epic LC-3705. $4.98, or Stereo BC- 
1087, $5.98 
SELEGANT is the word for this record- 
ing, from the choice of program to the 


sensitivity of Miss Haebler’s performance 
to the pristine clarity of the recorded 
sound. If for no other reason, the recording 


is worth owning for Miss Haebler’s delight- 


ful rendition of the Schubert German 
Dance These are truly danceable dances, 
with fully accented ‘toom-pah-pah” basses 


and the flourish of peasant tunes. The 
pianist plays them with affection and a 
gentle, entirely becoming sense of humor 
She has a good sense of form, too, especial- 
ly in kaleidoscopic sets of small pieces like 
Kinderscenen and Papillons, in addition to 


a formidable technique and a solid singing 


tone. I feel, however, that the Papillons 
are taken a bit too fast to project sufficient 
warmth, although the tempi do jibe with 
the markings in the score. Miss Haebler’s 


playing tends to be somewhat sceptic when 
she is rushed. It is at these times that her 
lovely tone turns hard and she begins to 
pound mechanically. The Schubert Sonata 
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COMPLETE 
MONTHLY 
CATALOG 

OF STEREO 

& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 


aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 


posers artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
of selection you want. The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
issue. If he doesn’t carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 


Be sure to include dealer's name. 








W. Schwann, Ine. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catalog | 
enclosing 35c 


MY, NAME IS 


o 
3 


ADDRESS 
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The Originals of 


fischer-dieskau 


on HMY Super-Quality High Fidelity LP’s 
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comes as a welcome contrast to the pre- 
ceding series of short works. Miss Haebler 
i 


f 


ilso more at home with Schubert, and 
makes the most of the flowing melodic 
phrases to bring the recording to a gracious 


close DA 

ry 
SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 47; Tapiola, Op. 112; Tossy Spiv- 
tkovsky (violin London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Tauno Hanni- 
kainen; Everest LPBR-6045 or Stereo 

SDBR-3045, $4.98. 
Heifetz, Hendl RCA Victor LM/LSC-2435 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch...Columbia ML-5249 
ss THE dramatic content in the Concerto 
is on a more subdued level than is cus- 
tomary, but the softer lyricism and radiant 
purity of tone that Spivakovsky brings 
to his concept make a persuasive case 
for the alternate approach. Hannikainen 
who provides understanding support in 
the Concerto) takes a similarly restrained 
but highly expressive view of TJuapiola 

The recording is absolutely first-rate 

\.K 

6 
J. STRAUSS: “Die Fledermaus”; Gerda 
Wilma Lipp 


Scheyrer Rosalinda 


\dele Christa Ludwig (Orlofsky 
Luise Martini Ida), Karl Terkal 
Eisenstein), Anton Dermota (Alfred), 


Walter Berry (Frank), Eberhard Wach- 
ter (Dr. Falke), Erich Majkut (Dr 
Frosch); Phil- 


harmonia Orchestra and Chorus con- 


Blind), Erich Kunz 


ducted by Otto Ackermann \ngel 

Stereo set S-3581 B /L, four sides, $12.98 
S)THE intoxicating melodies with which 
Strauss entertained his Vienna have sur- 
vived countless repetitions and the med- 
dling fingers of many an arranger. Fortu- 
nately, in this record there has been little 
meddling; with the exception of a few 
minor cuts this version is complete, Ger- 
man dialogue and all, and the only such 
now available in stereo. But in spite of its 
fidelity to the original this performance is 
not a satisfying one. For one thing, this is 
a work that needs the stage, for many of 
the stretches of dialogue, and particularly) 
that in the beginning of Act III, are tire- 
some and even crude without the stage 


business that clarifies them. Part of the 
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trouble, too, may lie with the fact that the 
cast, for all that it is all-star, is curiously 
uneven. Dermota, Terkal (whose dialogue, 
incidentally, is spoken by Fred Liewehr 

ind particularly Eberhard Wachter, who 
outshines evervone, are good singers Sut 
the illustrious name of Erich Kunz should 
fool no one; his is a speaking part and he 
sings not a recognized note! Wilma Lipp’s 
\dele, pert and a little flouncy, as she 
should be, ts a tine bit of characterization 
But Scheyrer is a disappointment. She ts 
clearly an artist, and she sings with 
iuthority as well as the most scrupulous 
ittention, to detail; her technique, how 
ever, is not quite up to what Rosalinda 


must undertake, and there are moments 


when her performance is a strain for singer 
ind audience ilike \s for the gei eral tone 
of the performance, it is lively but rather 
unsubtle The sound, too, is lively and 
even exciting at times, but there are many 
moments in this score in which one would 


like to hear more of the orchestra and less 


HWke to ne 
of the singers r |B 
= 
R. STRAUSS: Sonatina No. 1 in F for 16 
Winds (1943 Serenade in FE. flat for 13 


Winds, Op. 7; Gavotte (from Suite in B 
flat for 13 Winds, Op. 4); The Boston 
Wind Ensemble conducted = b Eric 
Simo Boston Records B-406, $4.98, 
or Stereo 1016, $5.95 


Fennell, East Wind Ensemble Mercury 50173 
Columbia ML-5129 





Stokowsk Capitol SAL-8385 
S)THIS disc is devoted mainly to the quite 
lengthy and highly interesting Sonatina 
Vo. 1, which Strauss wrote in 1943 and 
which, through the efforts of Eric Simon, is 
hereby given its recorded premiere It is 
inmistakably Straussian in its stvle and, 
perhaps because of its scoring, rather 
iutumnal in quality, though not without a 


great deal of wit as mav be heard in its 


rhe performance, mainly by mem- 


bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 


very well conceived and features some 
ravishingly beautiful horn playing rhe 
remaining works on this disc, written sixty 


vears earlier, show Strauss still as an 
eclectic, but there is nevertheless much 
originalit this musi Here again the 


plaving r ceptionally smooth, ilthough 


Vove mber, 1960 
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Kuttner, w known authority on 


Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
Stal dard work, Tuni “Hu Temp rainent 


Each of the records contains t 





veen 


35 and 40 musical examples demon 


strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac 
companying booklets These com 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns o that none of the 


playing time is wasted on explanations 


The Musurgia albums to dat 





won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators More than 5 unl 
versitics, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases 
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I feel that the Gavotte from the Op. 4 Suite 
could have benetited from a little more 
humor Phe sound i little distant but 
quite warm LW 
ce 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
n B flat minor. Op. 23: Sviatosla, 
tho Leningrad Philhar 
monic Orchestra conducted b Eugene 
Mravinsk \r ia MIK-1501, $4.98 
All takes a flambovant egotist to play 


tnis piece with the yreate-t ellectiveness, 


Richter DI! 


d Richter is all modesty here. If it ts 
self-contidence that he needs to help him to 


let go completel his plaving, he ought 


to listen to some of his own previous re- 
cordings. It is for good reason indeed that 
he has been hailed as the pianist of the age, 
present evidence notwithstanding 


This interpretation ditters from his 
the Parliament label in that 
itic and less personal, though 
is essentially the <ame. Let 


the new recordi does otter 





learest most even, ind most 
performance ol the concerto 
ever heard What Richter 
lacks, however, is not what is in the notes 


but what comes between them. He follows 
Ich kovsk . markings to the letter but 


vere would have been more excitement tf 


ve were a little rutfled in his plaving The 
explosions of the Gilels recording, the 
hysteria of the Horowitz, are for me prefer 
ible t this tellectual perfection Loo 


many thi igs are itfected IR ix hter’s tone 
is warm, but not so warm as usual. He ts 


powerful and one is aware that his tingers 


ire capable of any feat Yet he never 
vives wav to virtuosity for the sake of 
tuosity, even though this piece all but 


cries out for brilliance and ebullience 
Richter d have the essential spark 
make no mistake. It is apparent in his 


earlier Schumat ind Schubert recordings 


ind in his Tchaikovsky Sonata. Perhaps 
he has simply spoiled his audience, so that 
we ca 0 lor ger accept a merely first-rate 


performance from him when we know that 
Mravin 


skv and the Leningrad Philharmonic offer 


1c is capable of the monumental 





nt orchestral support, strong but 
ever imposing, imaginative without being 
obtrusive The sound ts good DA 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36; U.S. S. R. State Svm- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Kon- 
stantin Ivano, \rtia ALP-155, $4.98 

Sanderling Decca DL-9883 

Al! is evident that Ivanov is a very 

extraordinary musician He interprets 


Tchaikovsky ina full-blooded manner ind 


with great seriousness and intensits He 
realizes that Tchaikovsky was a. senti- 
mental composer and performs him with a 
heart-on-sleeve approach but without the 
exaggerated stickiness which has made so 
many interpretations quite unbearable 
In addition, one hears in this recording 
that Ivanov is a taskmaster in matters of 
ensemble: listen forthe precision with which 
his orchestra copes with the very rapid 
tempo the conductor has chosen for the 
third movement Ivanov's treatment of 
the strings is worthy of special mention 
this particular tone quality is  extraor- 
dinarily rich and warm but not in the least 
“soupy” Phrasing, too, is extremel\ 
natural and beautifully thought out. The 
recorded sound, quite distant and a little 
distorted in the climaxes, could be better, 
but in view of the performance itself can be 
considered secondary. Recommended 
I. 
a 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
Columbia ML-5495, $4.98, or Stereo 
\IS-6160, $5.98 
SGOOD old DM-337, did anyone say? 


Perhaps, for Ormandy’s pre-war Victor 


minor (** Pathétique”’ 


recording of the Pathétique was much 
admired in its day and proved to be a 
durable pleasure. Here now, is his third 
performance for the phonograph, and it is 
i disappointment if making music is more 
important to vou than impeccably tinished 
orchestral execution. The most satisfying 
moments occur during the last movement 
where, for once, the expression wrestles the 
means of expression out of the arena. The 
recording of the strings and winds is ver\ 
effective; but the brasses and, particularly 
the timpani need more detinition. Among 
stereo editions of the Pathétique, 1 con- 
tinue to prefer Victor's recording of the 


Reiner-Chicago performance. C14. 
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MEASVRKE, 
For Mealure. 


By JACK DIETHER 
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which Claudio is to be made an ex imple 
Seeing Isabella in her convent robes on her 

ees before him, and conceiving a desire 
for her, the “righteous” Angelo stoops far 
below the behavior he has himself con- 
dem rec He asks her to return later for 
his answer, and when she does so com- 


pulsively attempts to blackmail her: the 


submission of her body for her brother's 
life \nd whet the outraged Isabella 
threatens to denounce him publicly, he 
logically reminds her that no one will be- 
lieve her, and her brother will still die as he 
has decreed. He quite incidentally prom- 
ises to torture Claudio first Left alone 
to think it over, Isabella resolves to let her 
brother die (‘‘More than our brother is our 
chastitv’’), but nevertheless to inform him 
of the encounter. Hearing of it, Claudio at 
first hurls his bitter defiance of Angelo 
“Thou shalt not dot!” 


in mortal terror entreats his sister to sub- 


. then relents, and 


mit secretly to Angelo and save his life 


Deprived of the wish that Claudio might 
take the burden of responsibility off her by 


wreeing with her, Isabella turns on him i 


it of range and curses him 

O . 
Dic Might | 

Re r t 

rll j 

N thee 





Unknown to herself, the repressed father- 
ges almost hysterically in her 
Ist not a kind of incest, to take 

From thine own sister's sha 
\ll this is less than half 


Here, the 


the play 
ire three believable huma 


beings in conflict with themselves as well as 
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each other \ngelo’s — self-accusation, 


though tended only for himself, might 


well apply to all three of them: 





\lack ‘ ce our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing oe ght; we would, and we would 
not. 1V-4 

Many a dramatist would none the less be 


t 


conte! o play this out for the sheer 


melodrama inherent in it, and that would 
be that. Shakespeare further deepens it in 
two directions. First, while all this is go- 
on he is still writing a comedy; his 


background depiction of the bawdiness of 


Vienna is as graphic and satirically funny 
is anvthing in “The Three-penny Opera” 
ind its protagonists are recurrently making 


t 


salty remarks applicable to the main 





situatlo 
Pon Doe vorship mean to geld and 
spl the th of the cit 
Escalu N e) 
Pompe i y, Sl 1 y | pin 1ey 
ll to’t then. (II-1) 


Second, the device by means of which 
the plot is resolved, the presence of the all 
seeing Duke Vincentio in disguise, pro- 
vides the Bard with not merely a con- 
ventional last-minute ‘‘out’’, a deus ex 
m hin Dut a occasion throughout to 
place the events in a larger ethical frame 
ol reterence We are told at the outset 
that the Duke’s deputizing of Angelo in his 
supposed absence is for the double purpose 
of (1) discovering whether Angelo’s strict- 
ness can restore the balance which his own 


liberality has toppled in Vienna, where 









libert lucks justice by the nose, 
The baby beats the nurse and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. (I-3 
ind (2) testing Angelo himself: 
rd Angelo is precise, 

ta iz i i “4 scarce conl 

that lood flows, or that his appe 

Is C t thar ne. Hence shall we see, 
I ¢ ngeé irpose, what our seemers be 


His quite explicit reason for so testing him, 
however, we only learn of later: he already 

ows privately of one previous blot on 
\ngelo’ therwise stainless character He 
therefore summons Angelo and presents 


the professed moralist with the supreme 





challenge to his sincerity 

Heave is as we W torches do 

Not light t elves; for if our virtues 

Di t twere all alike 

Asi . e a. ) 

Phere is a constant development of this 
dea | by the end of the third act, where 
t is ipparent that no one’s decorum is 
more “‘atl rt’’ than that of the moralist 


himself re excursion of the Bard’s part 


Voven v 1960 


into stern tetrameter couplets, as in a 
medieval morality (‘He who the sword of 


heaven will bear’), sums up what the 





Duke has learned 
Shame I ‘ tr ng 
Kills for fault h vn liking III-2) 
The bold juxtaposition ot this with 
Veasure i “Take, 
oh take those lips way’ I\-1 presages 


the forgiving spirit of the closing scene 





or Me ire only song, 


Even Angelo is beloved of someone, and 
one, moreover, whom he has most selfish 
lv and slanderously cast off \nd that 


alone is the hope of his now apparent 


shame. More angry ink has been spilt 
over the tinal pardoning of Angelo, who ts 


lower 1 the succeeding 


to sink even 
scenes—and more compulsively still, 
scourging himself even as he does it—than 
over anything else in the play These 
critics should ask themselves how else 
Shakespeare could write a play on the 


theme of Judge not, that ve be not 
judged.”’ They see well enough how this 
stricture ipplied to \ngelo, but not how 
it applies in turn to themselves in regard 
to Angelo. As long as we have prisons and 
executions, the Biblical ‘‘Judge not’™’ which 
we religiously profess will be controversial 
whenever it is applied in action, if our own 
Socially we still 


“measure for measure for 


intipathies are aroused 
believe in 
others; our entire structure is built on it. 
However our psychologists may tell us that 
punishment for wrongdoing ts itself just as 
wrong, because it is mistaken in its intent, 
we still hate, or at least we do noi love, the 
wrongdoer if he hurts w Shakespeare's 
dramatic instinct perceived that the real 
test of our tolerance is our attitude toward 
the most grossly intolerant after he has 
slipped himself. He was then at the height 
of his ironic power, having but recently 
satirized the heroics of war in Troilus and 
Cressida 


a moral tract against intolerance, of which 


So instead of merely composing 


we have a plethora, he deliberately wrote 
an “unpopular” play, what Shaw would 
call an “unpleasant comedy’’—and rela 
tively few to this day have detected its 
excellence These few have been un- 
stinting in their praise, such as G. Wilson 
Knight, who wrote: “In truth, no play 
of Shakespeare shows more penetrating 


ethical and psychological insight.” It also 
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furnished the voung Richard Wagner with 
ly “Das Lie 
h rbot “The Ban on Love’), a title 
doubtedly be translated in 
production today as ‘Forbidden Li 

i difficult play to enact 
Isabella's 
confrontations with Angelo and Claudio i 
\cts I] and TIT are not matched in sus 


ed and developed intensity by any 


Sh ikespe irean opera: 


It is, to be sure 


well terms of sheer theatrics 


thing in the last two acts; there the 





dramatic high points are briefer and more 


sporadic Chis of course is also true of 
the vowed tr ied of Ju is Caesar One 
{ these later Passages, moreover, \ngelo's 
\ct I\ solilog 

Finia cleo shanes t 

\ cet gs 
beat it once the familiar tragic accents 


f both Hamlet and Claudius, almost seems 
\nd what 


the upshot of his guilt? He thinks he has 


» burst the bounds of the play 


executed Claudi nd enjoved his sister 
when actually he has done neither! This is 

thy of Chaplin's Burlesque on Carmen 
lhe ck, of course, is to play the drama 


) y st the comic elements, with the 

mum gusto in both No one in my 
experience has sticceeded there so well as 11 
Joseph Papp’s outdoor production of last 


immer in Central Park, New York. Not 
being quite so adep comedy, as we have 
en betore, our ¢ imbridge plavers do not, 
mv opinion, quite make it The pace is 
‘‘measure by measure 

Not that the obvious comics are lacking 

wit and stvle Of the leading ones, 
Lucio the scurrilous flop aptly billed 


tastic’’) is excellent, while Pompey the 


tapster-pimp Mistress Overdone’ the 
bawd, and Barnardine the drunken con- 
demned man who “will not be hanged 
today for any man’s persuasion”, are all 
good But the Duke himself is such a 
deadly serious fellow, with no glimmer of 
humor in his high-minded proceedings, 


such as Dervek Guvler of the BBC and 
\rnold Moss of American Stratford have 
ely given him, that he ts fre- 


\nd then the plot 


~“) @Clva 
que thy close to a bore 
which he so largely contrives seems 


indeed 


t. For instance, the scene where he asks 


mechanical nd we tend to resent 
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as a fellow friar begins: 


Friar Thomas to hide him and disguise him 


No, holy tather, throw away that th it; 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
( ercea lete bosom; why I desire thee 
To give me secret harbor hath a purpose 

More grave and wrinkled than the ai im 
Of burning tl 1-3 


These lines spoken with a twinkle, with 
humor, are quite sufficient to establish the 
liberal, humane ruler with a vein of imp- 
ishness and a penchant for self-discovery 
Spoken in dead earnest, they little distin- 
guish him from the pious mask of Angelo 
I think the main trouble is that our dons 
know how to plug the explicit meaning of 
each line—sometimes too deliberatels 

but not so often how to vary them imagi- 
natively beyond the merely explicit. They 
need more direction here, and that is the 
sole responsibility of George’ Rylands 
\bove all he needs to impart, for such a 
play as this, a lighter and defter touch 
\gain there are, naturally, values ac- 
quired by the very fact of non-abridge- 
ment which not even the most mercurial of 
cut readings can entirely achieve, and that 
is. part Compensation Every line in- 
cluding the bawdiest, of which there are 
plenty in this play, is spoken out resonant- 
But the Dublin Gate 


recordings, giving us completeness and 


ly and emphatically 


superior pace, are still one up there 


There are two other casting errors in 


portant, the other nearly fatal. 


Veasure, one not too im- 
\bhorson 
the executioner adopts an artificial voice 
which cannot be sustained without much 
tedium, and which offers no chance to put 
icross the meaning of some splendid lines 
There is an unprofessional indulgence it 
initial etfect here, without considering the 
inevitable consequence, which I cannot see 
how Rylands could permit. Still less can I 


ld repeat the same error 


see how he cou 
grossly magnitied, over the vital part of 
\ngelo himself The almost farcical 
“holier-than-thou’’ deadness of his “‘of- 
ficial’’ voice might do for Beaumarchais’ 
Don Basilio, or even for Shakespeare's 
“good Sir Topas’, but since it has con- 
stantly to be modified or dropped without 
motivation, it should have been immedi- 
ately perceived as out of key for Angelo 


It can go nowhere, and in the final scene 
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The cover design of London’s ‘“‘Measure for Measure’’ 


there is no suggestion when it returns that, 
is Knight savs: ‘““To Angelo, exposure 
seems to come as a relief—the horror of 
self-deception is at an end. For the first 
time in his life he is both quite honest with 


himself and with the’ world.” Con- 





farce permits no such develop- 








ments. This player, the same I think who 
enacted Richard II in this series (see 
review of August, 1960), is a good char- 


acter actor, but he is being pushed far 


bevond his obvious limitations in these 
issig! ments 

So is the actress who must give us Isa- 
bella, one of Shakespeare’s most intriguing 
women. This is not so much miscasting as 
premature casting or insufficient direction, 
Her voice is apt, and she can project much 
genuine emotion in her distraught perora- 
tions; she can also throw away some of her 
best lines completely if they find her un- 


prepared 








I have no tongue but one ntle my 
t Let e entreat you speak the former 
{ aa Plainly conceive, I love you 
Isabella: My brother did love Juliet, And 
tell me that he shall die for't! I]-4 
People are frequently more = indignant 


tbout pa ga parking fine toa judge who 
has parked in the same place than the 
actress here Phe Claudio, in his best 
speet h on the terrors of death (III-1), has 
to compete on records with Sir John 
Gielgud (who also does one of Angelo’s in 
the “Ages of Man” anthology, Columbia 
OL-5390), and is dramatically superior to 

rather formalized rendition. 
One of the most interesting things about 
this speech is that it almost immediately 


follows Claudio’s complete acceptance of 


“Friar | wick’s” contrasting eulogy of 
death ( i most remarkable Passage 
Voveml 1960) 


separated only, that is, by Isabella's news. 


It is as though there, in effect, was (for 


Claudio, at least) the polite rationalization 
I think 


the fact that the Isabella rises more to the 


of death; here, the naked reality 


occasion in her scene with Claudio is at- 
tributable to the latter actor's more con- 
gemal collaboration 

Phus, for the three pivotal roles, we have 
a decided plus, a slight minus, and a vari- 
able factor. But the final impression left 
by the play must depend largely on the 
Duke, who unravels all in the long tinal 
\ct \ 


Phis Duke's lack of warmth is compounded 


scene that occupies the whole Oo 


in the finale by the total lack of any sug- 
gestion of the crowd of citizens who are 
supposed to be lining the street The 
peculiar notion, apparently Rylands’, that 
in the comedies the crowd need not be 
manifest, deprives this scene of its needful 
chorus of dismay, surprise, wonder, 
laughter, and finally rejoicing, and creates 
the ridiculous anomaly of a comedy ending 
with an invitation that closes in stom 
silence, simply because nothing else is in 
the script The music too is as usual 


kets announcing 


contined to the bare tu 
each act, except for the song prescribed at 


the start of Act I\ 


Phe beautiful setting 
Fake, oh take those lips away” is by 
John Wilson (1595-1674 


boy soprano 


ol 


,and is sung by a 


Good as much of this is up to a point, I 
am left with the impression that a full 
Veasure for Measure with a great Angelo 
and a great Isabella would be of over- 
whelming impact Even those who most 
dislike Isabella have applauded the great 
beauty and strength of many of her best 
lines, and they require an absolutely top- 
flight artist. My own favorite lines, from 
her first plea to Angelo, give us about the 
most convincing and devastating warning 
I know of how ludicrous we may easily 


become, and so often do, with more 


“Status” than sense of humor: 
. .Merciful heaven, 
lhou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Splits the unwedgeable and=s gnarled = oak 


Than the soft rtle in, proud man 
Dressed in a little brief authority 
Most ignorant of what he 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


es the angels weep, who with our 





most assured 





spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal 
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LETTER FROM, ENGLAND 


LONDON 
HE VISIT of the Leningrad Sym- 
phony Orchestra in September seemed 
to cause the musical public of London to 
go off its collective head. Such ecstatic 
praise as was lavished upon this group 
would have been excessive had it referred 
to a combined orchestra from Vienna, 
Jerlin, Amsterdam, New York, Boston 
ind Philadelphia visiting Mars for the 
first time 
The Leningrad undoubtedly has a very 
fine string section, but both woodwind 
ind brass seemed more concerned to make 
their presence felt rather than contribute 
to a total blend of orchest al sound. 
Their principal defect, lack of style, was 
nowhere better exemplified than in the 
performance of Mozart's 33rd Symphony, 
which was practically squashed | flat 
inder the sheer weight of this orchestral 
regiment lheir defenders said, “Oh, but 
you must hear them in Russian music, 
particularly Tchaikovsky”, but a= truly 
great orchestra must conquer several if 
not all stvles of music and the Leningrad’'s 
greatness remain unjustified 


claims to 


One does not say, for instance, of the 


Vienna Philharmonic, “You must heat 
them in Johann Strauss’, since they can 
play Berlioz, Verdi, and other inter- 
national music but their greatness is 
founded upon a secure understanding of 
the classics. Certainly there are at least 
four better orchestras in Europe than the 
Leningrad Philharmonic. 
a 
While they were here, however, Deutsche 
Grammophon took the opportunity to 
hold some recording sessions, and among 
the works that should be forthcoming as 
i result of this are Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
Symphony and Francesca da Rimini, 
Schumann's Cello Concerto (with Rostro- 
povitch), and some excerpts from Gayaneh 
e 
Perhaps the most noteworthy new re- 


cording to be released here is the latest 


Vovemly _ 1960 


version of “Der Fliegende Hollinder” 
It is remarkable principally for the per- 
formance of the tithe role by Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau This is quite” tre 
mendous, not only for the vivid charac- 
terization of the doomed man—this one 
would take for granted but also for the 
sheer magnificence of his singing The 
baritone’s increasing authority and su- 
periority in the music that he performs 
remains a constant source of wonder and 
amazement in these days when, if a singer 
so much as deviates only slightly from 
type, astonishment is expressed at his 
or her daring 

This ‘Hollander’ is tinely conducted 


by Franz Konwitschny and the rest of 





the cast give Fischer-Dieskau solid 
support. 
w 
Other new records of interest include 
a recital of Mozart concert arias by 
Fernando Corena and the third of Fischer- 
Dieskau’s Wolf recitals in celebration of 
the centenary Forthcoming releases 
include Jussi Bjoerling’s last complete 
opera set, a “Madama Butterfly’ with 
Victoria de los Angeles, and there are 
rumours that we shall sometime soon 
be getting the Columbia (.\ngel) sets of 
“Le Nozze dt Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” 
Since I have iust scen Eberhard Wachter 
in the title role of the latter in Salzburg | 
cannot say that the prospect of hearing 
him on records in the part is very alluring 
° 


I shall end my necessarily short letter 
this month by just mentioning that I 
have heard the Decca-London ‘Fleder- 
maus”’ The surprises in this recording 
should be allowed to explode without 
forewarning, so I shall only comment that 
the set has endeared itself to me in at 
least one respect by giving us at long last 


Strauss’ original ballet music complete 


MiIcHAEL MARCUS 
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ONLY 


By PAUL KRESH 


Englishmen, Irishmen and a Welshman 


IVE GENTLEMAN hailing from the 
|: British Isles clear their throats for 


our attention this month Iwo are from 
England, two from Ireland and one from 
Wales, and the sounds of their origins are 


pleasantly their voices. Aside from the 


fact that all the readings are in prose, that 
and 


ill happen to be « \merican labels, 


that all these fellows have a certain ten- 


dency to go on, as though the listener were 


endowed with endless leisure and patience, 


each does have quite a ditferent cup ot tea 


e Ear Vorning, 
Caedmon TC-1132 


Dylan Thomas: (Qu yOne 


ind other memor 
$5.95 
A THESE 


Welsh childhood are by no means the run- 


reminiscences of the poet's 


of-the-mill ramblings of literary autobiog- 
raphy fo make vivid the impressions 
of his rural boyhood the poet calls into 
pl 
honed and sharpened for the creation of 


iy every instrument of the techniques he 


his verse—pungent imagery, boisterous 


humor, insights brilliant to the point of 


gaudiness and a species of wayward fantasy 
that transforms diurnal happenings into 
\t one 


is telling of himself sitting 


the heady stuff of dream events 
moment, he 
a remembered class- 


quiet and dismal in 


room; in the next, he is narrating with 
equal semblance of conviction and dazzling 
effectiveness the soaring free flight of a 
liberated schoolboy’s body above the roofs 
The late Mr who 


of the town. Thomas, 


246 


to serve, and most of the brews are worth 
The 


ears is that they have become conditioned 


sampling difficulty for American 


to readings for the most part more ab- 


breviated, staccato and dynamically in- 


flected—although, to be fair, Dylan 


Thomas and Frank Pettingell are ex- 


ceptions in this regard, being dynamic 


enough for anybody. In any case, slowing 
down our mood to the overseas pace, even 
if it is somewhat trying at times, will offer 


its rewards 


recorded these gems originally for the 
BBC, hit upon a trick of building up the 
succession of smells, sounds and sights of 
his early years in rapidly changing word 
pictures fashioned like skillfully dashed-off 
water-colors These he flashes before us 
seemingly at random, for, as he said, “‘the 
memories of childhood have no order and 
no end’’, but a pattern emerges and is un- 
forgettable 

Thomas brings vividly to life first the 
early memory of a country morning; next 
some other recollections of childhood; then 
a hilarious tale of a visit to his grand- 
father’s house and, as a blazing finale, the 
memory of an August bank holiday at the 
seashore, wondrously summoning up what 
he called ‘‘the beauty of a common day” 
which culminated in a visit to the marvels 
of a carnival where the girls in the tunnel 
of love “‘shrieked and were comforted"’, and 


the lights appear to have shone with more 
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brilliant colors than real lights anywhere. 
Balancing the outlandish lunacies he de- 
scribes, such as the way his grandfather 
used to drive a team of horses in his bed 
complete with an amazing imitation of the 
old man whose tongue ‘‘had powerful 
hooves’) are human details, bits of dia- 
logue and still lifes of recollection stroked 
in with adroitness. Always the images are 
unexpected: ‘‘smoke from the chimney. 
thev were burning last night’s dream”; 
“wild boys innocent as strawberries’; 
“the sun declared war on the butter and 
the butter ran". This rich fare is com- 
municated in a voice so musical’that it 
transcends speech and actually sings—a 
bit too operatically at times but always 
melodically. Each recitation is long, how- 
ever, and demands great concentration as 
the writer wends his leisurely way through 
his memories. The recording is splendid, 
rendering every svlilable resonant and 
clear 
7 

Stories from An Irish Fireside, fold by 

Eamon Kelly. Presented by Arthur Luce 

Klein. Spoken Arts 769. $5.95. 
AMR. Kelly relates, in the broadest and 
drollest of brogues, six folk tales that have 
come down over the centuries from the 
West of Ireland, acquiring new episodes 
and characters, undoubtedly, with the 
accumulation of years. Despite the thick- 
ness of the brogue, be assured that the 
actor’s English is, at all times, compre- 
hensible. The stories he reads are ‘‘“The 
Shea Man and the Mermaid", ‘The 
Golden Ball’, “The Earl of Manemore”’, 
“The Gobaun Saor"’, “The Long Night"’ 
and ‘The Looking Glass’. Any one of 
them, with their involved twists of story 
line, their wily heroes and roguish heroines, 
is really sufficient for a sitting. The char- 
acters are the typical cutouts of folklore: a 
stonemason fools the king of England; a 
clever wife in seeming innocence maneu- 
vers her husband's affairs; a bridgegroom 
sleeps past the hour of his own wedding. 
heir high humor is heavy at times and the 
breath of ale seems to exude from every 
rambling episode, for in truth each is little 
more than a well-adorned barroom anec- 
dote. Yet there are moments of great 
beauty and wisdom in these tales, which 


November. 1960 


once served the place of our latter-day 

half-hour TV dramas in the evening’s 

amusement of the Irish when the shanachie 

(the story teller whose like, they say, may 

still be encountered in a remote pub or 

two) performed these yarns to adoring 
audiences. Sometimes, there are the most 
satisfying understatements, such as, ‘‘the 

King of England sent for him to build a 

palace for him, for he wasn’t satisfied with 

the one he had. The threads of these 
stories sometimes get tangled amid the 
endlessly spun-out complications, but Mr. 

Kelly handles the telling with great wit and 

charm. If only as literary history they add 

up toa valuable addition to the library of 
the recorded word. 
* 

Invitation to Art, by Brian Doherty. 
Directed by Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken 
Arts 763. $5.95 

ADOHERTY was born in Ireland, as his 

speech attests as well as his name, and his 

articles in British and Irish journals won 
him much acclaim as a critic before he 
came to the Museum of Fine Arts in 

Boston as a Research Fellow in Edu- 

cation. Now Mr. Doherty, who has been 

discussing art over the educational station 

WGBH-TV in Boston, extends these ser- 

vices to the record-buying public. In less 

than an hour he sets out to win new con- 
verts to the love of art and particularly of 
modern art. He does a remarkably good 
job of it, considering the handicaps. He 
has something of the quality of a pitchman 
standing outside a carnival tent building 
up an appetite for the delights to be 
savored inside if you pays your admission, 
but since the goods hold up to the promises 
of the advertiser, there would seem to be 
nothing wrong with that. The “pitch” is 
quite a literate one and only once or twice 

does the lecturer lapse into patronage ol 

the listener's intelligence, or into bad 

grammar (‘‘Artists are conquerors too, just 
like explorers are’). He ranges over many 
eras and ideas, from the early Greeks to 

Picasso, but the talk is beautifully or- 

ganized and meaty enough to justify re- 

peated playings. Mr. Doherty begins with 
the come-on (‘Art is a different world 
where anything can happen”’) but soon has 


you intently inspecting the excellent re- 
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productions of Picasso's ‘Guernica’ and selecting replacements at cocktail parties, 





\ Gogh's “The Postman Roulin” In the end, however, Professor Parkinson 
supplied on the album covers while he has talked a good deal, and terribly much 
ffers, with unflagging enthusiasm, the in the same vein and unvarying tone of 
most lucid analyses of these masterpieces voice, and has not managed to be nearly so 
He warns that too often “I know what I funny as Shepherd Meade in his less con- 
like’ means “I like what I know’, that the voluted ‘How to Succeed in’ Business 
Ow . lwavs frightening” while Without Really Trying’. Why doesn't 
“chocolate box covers are most consoling’ somebody record that? 
cd he is liable to leave in the wake of this * 
ise whole trail formed Philistines. Dickens Duets from Oliver Twist, 
The talk is well recorded, and just about David Copperfield, The Pickwick 
the most etfective attempt along these lines Papers, Martin Chuzzlewit, Great 
tstield. It is particularly recommended Expectations; Frank Pettingell. Pro- 
for use b structors of art appreciatio duced and directed by Arthur Luce 
bit of an ad ct to the course Klein. Spoken Arts. $5.95. 
° APETTINGELL is one of Great Britain's 


Professor C. Northcote Parkinson Ex- 
plains Parkinson’s Law. Libraphone 


most skillful character actors and he has 
cleverly chosen to read selections from 


th > } sries Releas SOs ‘ : 
\thenaeum Series Release. $5.95 those passages in the world of Dickens 





APROFESSOR Parkinson, author of such most susceptible to the exploitation of the 

solem works “The Law and The performer's skill. Before our bewildered 

Protits 1 ‘The Evolution of Political ears Mr. Pettingell, with awe-inspiring 

Phought™, has been earning himself a new virtuosity, becomes Mr. Micawber, Uriah 

reputaty is nd of latter-day Benchle Heap, Fagin, Bill Svkes and other stock 

tte organizational! Parkinson's Dickens characters, including men, boys 

la to do with the fact that it makes and women. He holds conversations in- 

er e how n hands are hired i1 volving two, three or more persons, each in 

ry | department; the work- i different voice and accent, interrupts 

SX] ls to keep up with them himself, creates the illusion of roomsful of 

I st deadly serious of voices. this inimated types and, in all, seems deter- 

yrofessor from England explains his mined to outdo Emlyn Williams at his own 

d other workings of the institu- = game. The manisa threat to Equity. The 

e monologue which suffers trouble is, only the most dedicated Dickens- 

nately from length and from overuse of ian will have the remotest idea what these 

dead-p ipproach which at first vividly portrayed talkers are talking about 

engag he humor is extremely most of the time. There is never sufficient 

sritish: “You don't see people convulsed setting of the scene, which might have 

laughter . rule, over The Wa contributed more to the success of this 

) he over-all objective of enterprise than the sound effects, like 

recording apparently is nothing less slamming doors, which occasionally in- 

he thorough idermining of all trude. And even when a passage makes 

dministrative pomposities The dramatic and narrative sense out of con- 

: suggests, for example, usin text with the rest of the book it is from, one 

hematics in reports because it “‘breaks — isstruck by how drawn-out everything is in 

the page d status symbol”. He the world of Dickens, after all, even ir 

tlines the administrator's day (in the — excerpts. It is difficult, with the briskest 

g he “pushes papers around” and — of approaches, to dispel its mustiness en- 

lunch “sits on committees” He tirely \t the same time Mr. Pettingell, 

expl =s the b ess advantages of the whose enactments are realistic to the point 

legible signature, the life-cvcle of the of being hair-raising, could afford to under- 

committee d “the secrets of the bud play a little just once in a while, if only for 

vet He offers a most valuable blueprint dramatic contrast The recording is 
1] gy sta vacancies by means ot idequately hi-fi 
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Stereotape 


Reviews 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
) “From the New World” 
State Opera Orchestra con- 


Op U5 
Vienna 
ducted by Vladimir Golschmann 
Track 714 ips. Stereo Tape, Vanguard 
VTC-1622, $7.95 

‘THIS is 


slightly aloof performance. 


Four- 


a superbly executed though 
Golschmann 
keeps things moving along snappily and 
in so doing loses warmth in spots. Van- 
guard provides engineering which leaves 
little to be desired: dry, but wonderfully 
clean and well spread out 
e@ 

KHACHATURIAN: Suite from “Gayne™ 

KABALEVSKY: The Comedians, Op 

26; Vienna 


State Opera Orchestra 


conducted by Vladimir Golschmann 
Four-Track 7!% ips. Stereo Tape, Van- 
guard V TC-1619, $7.95. 

T) THESE performances are for me just a 
Meticulous’ 


and polished though it is, the playing just 


bit too polite and retined 


doesn't have the bite and incisiveness so 
necessary here. Thus The Comedians 
turns out rather humorless, and Gayn 
lacks some of its bright colors. Vanguard's 
sound is gorgeous throughout. 
e 

The Music of Lecuona; The All Time 

Top Tangos; Stanley Black and his 

Orchestra. Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo 

rape, London LPK-70035, $11.95 
!THE major portion of this ‘‘twin-pack”’ 
release is strictly for dancing The in- 
sistent incisiveness and exuberance of the 
irrangements make the most of the musi 
that is too obtrusive as purely background 
fare. Included are \alaguenra, Always In 
My Heart, 
Lecuona and the tangos Rosita, La Cum- 


parsita 


Andalucia, and Siboney by 


Jealousy, and Ecstasy. London's 


sound is dry, close-in, and sharp 


spectacular 


quite 


Vovembe 1960 


By PETER C. PFUNKE 





MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in E 
minor, Op. 64; BRUCH: Violin Con- 
certo No. 1 in G minor, Op. 26; Julian 

Vienna State Or- 

chestra conducted by Julius Rudel. Four 


Olevsky (violin 
Track 7!9 ips. Stereo Tape, Westminster 
WTC-129, $7.95 

r/TO my ears, this is a really grand pair of 

performances, though A.C. disapproved of 

the solo playing in his May, 1960, review of 
the corresponding disc release. I found 

Olevsky’s performances straightforward, 

intelligent, and smooth: combined with 

Rudel’s superb orchestral support, the 

total effectiveness of these readings is im- 

pressive. Westminster's sound is impec- 

cable. 
a 

RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 
3 in D minor, Op. 30; Van Cliburn 

piano); Symphony of the Air conducted 

by Wiril Nondrashin. Four-Track 7% 
ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2001, 
$8.95 

tr THIS excellent: performance—recorded 

at the May 19, 1958, Carnegie Hall concert 

marking Cliburn’s return from Russia—is 

reviewed on page 854 of the August, 1959, 

ARG. 


robust and clear-voiced—but almost 


he engineering here is awesome 
too 
close-in for comfort Details stand out 


boldly, to be sure, but at points one tends 
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to hear too little ensemble, too many com- 

ponent pieces. This sort of recording does 

best played back at a rather high level in a 

large room 

+ 

SULLIVAN: “// VU. S. Pinafore” 
Gillian Knight, George Cook, Donald 
\dams, Thomas Round, Jeffrey Skitch, 
Jean Hindmarsch, John Reed, Joyce 
Wright, Eric Wilson-Hyde 
Phe D'Oyly Carte Opera Company and 
the New 
Lond nh 
Four-Track 71!9 ips. 
London LOH-90024, $12.95 

r THI 


obviously expert crew 


soloists 
Symphony Orchestra of 
conducted by Isadore Godtrey 
Stereo Tape, 
D’Ovly Carte Company Is an 
The secret here 
s just the right amount of underplaying, 
t jolly detachment which keeps matters 
ill very neat, proper, and respectable 
The soloists are none ot 


ibilitv, but all are 


ind delightful 
exceptiol il vocal 
superbly skillful at putting across this 


mock-serious writing. London's stereo is 


spacious and immaculate, well used to 
“move the singers ibout iecording to 
the stage action My review copy is 


marred by continual intermittent crop- 
ut the left channel of Side “A” 
detinitely on the tape and not in my 
ivback svstem for those of you who 
ire wont to criticize my “‘crosstalk-prone”’ 
equipment Phis is, incidentally, by far 
the longest tape I’ve yet run into—98 
minutes plus on one spool! 
ie 

Symphony No. 2 im 
‘Little Russian” 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Opus 64; 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
C minor, Opus 17 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra con- 

ducted by Georg Solti Four- Track 

715 ips. Stereo Tape, London LCK- 

Twin-Pak), $11.95 


rTHIS is playing of great power and 


80056 


intensity Solti builds climaxes of white 


heat, maintains crystal-clear transparency 


sf orchestral detail, and makes both per- 
formances fairly bristle To my taste, 
however, things are just a bit too clean 
ind well-articulated; we need more 
mellowness, a somewhat richer blend of 
orchestral timbre for maximum effective- 
ess. London's sound is similarly search- 


ing, quite impressive in its close-in, well- 
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separated stereo. Specks of crosstalk are 


noted here and there P.C.P 
. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: ‘Swan Lake" Suite; 

GRIEG: ‘Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1, Op. 

46, No. 1; 


chestra conducted by Kenneth Alwyn 


London Philharmonic Or- 


Four-Track 7!5 ips. Stereo Tape, 

Richmond RCE-40005, $4.95. 
MGRAND on disc (see page 119 in the 
October, 1959, A.R.G 


performances sound even grander on tape 


this fine pair of 


Highly recommended 
a: 
VERDI: ‘Aida’; Renata Tebaldi (Aida), 


Giulietta Simionato (Amneris), Carlo 
Bergonzi Rhadames , Cornell Mac Neil 


Arnold Van Mill (Ram- 


phis), Fernando Corena (King), Piero 


\monasro), 


de Palma (Messenger), Eugenia Ratti 


Priestess); Singverein der Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Prack 
714 ips. Stereo Tape (Two Reels), 
London LOR-90015, $21.95. 
(LONDON’s quite acceptable stereo 


Herbert von Karajan. Four 


recording of “Aida"’ is reported in detail 
on pp. 543 and 544 of the March, 1960, 
\.R.G. 


pected, sonically marvelous 


[his tape version is, as to be ex- 
the various 
efiects are 


distance particularly im- 


pressive. The balance of solo voices to 

orchestra is to my mind (but not to 

C.J.L.’s as indicated in the above-men- 

tioned review) near ideal: somewhat dis- 

tant, with a good opera-house perspective 
* 


ROSSINI: “William Teil” 
WEBER: ‘Der 
“Abu Hassan”’; 
Frankfurt Radio Symphony Orchestra 


Overtures 
“La Gazza Ladra”’; 
Freischiitz; “Ohe ron”: 


conducted by Pierre-Michel Le Conte. 

Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo ‘Tape, 

Monitor MOTC-902, $7.95. 
rTHE playing has a bubbly buovancy 
that is a joy to listen to. In fact, as indi- 
cated in the October, 1959, review of the 
corresponding stereodisc, the program is 
indeed altogether a dazzler. Monitor's 
sound is excellent, with the stereo sharply 
detined although a few faint wisps of cross- 
talk are evident here and there 
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NE OF the most raucously gashouse 

things to come down the pike since 
the great ‘‘Pepper’’ Martin himself is the 
Roulette (SR-25088) album, Music for 
Wise Guys and Boosters, Card Sharps 
and Crap Shooters, by Turk Murphy 
and His Jazz Band. That lovely title, of 
course, comes directly from the lyrics of Ace 
in the Hole, a delightful George Mitchell- 
Jim Dempsey madrigal that has been kick- 
ing around America’s popular music scene 
since the mad, foolish days of the mid- 
twenties. While the Murphyites can hard- 
ly be considered a first-rate jazz band this 
is something that couldn't matter less. In 
making music for wise guys and boosters, 
card sharps, and crap shooters the em- 
phasis should all be on high good spirits, 
bawdiness, enthusiasm, and a_hell-for- 
leather campaign of letting the chips fall 
where they may. These attributes the 
Murphy gang has in abundance. What's 
more, Mr. Murphy, the blaring old man on 
the sliding trombone, possesses just the 
kind of raw tenderloin voice that ace-in- 
the-hole type songs absolutely require for 
most effective presentation. Ace In the 
Hole, You're a Wise Guy, Red Eye, The 
Torch That Didn't Go Out, I’ve Been Floatin’ 
Down the Old Green River, Frankie and 
Johnny, Silver Dollar, and Ragged But 
Right are all sung by Turk; You've Gotta 
See Mama Ev'ry Night or You Can't See 
Vama at All, Baby Doll, and A Good Man 
Is Hard To Find by a swingin’, beltin’ 
chick named Pat Yankee; and When / 
See All the Lovin’ (They Waste on Babies, 
Why Did I Grow Up at All) by the band’s 
tuba-ist and trumpeter, Bob Helm. I 
don’t say that this is an album that be- 
longs in every American home, but for 
those courageous people not afraid of the 
truth it is something from which vou can 
get a great deal of enjovment. 


Louis Armstrong and a hotshot outfit 
known as the Dukes of Dixieland have 
manufactured a recording titled Louie 
and the Dukes of Dixieland (Audio 
Fidelity ASFD-5924). It is not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, the Declaration 
of Independence. Before you get me 
wrong, let's make it clear that under no 
circumstances will I ever back-rate Big 
Daddy Armstrong He remains in my 
book one of the good people of this world 
ind perhaps the finest jazz musician who 


Novembe r, [960 


fn SWUNG UU 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


ever lived. I cannot, however, cotton too 
much to the Dukes, a gang that has at- 
tained a certain amount of superficial 
popularity with showmanship rather than 
musicianship. Once upon a time the Dukes 
did have a really class “tA” clarinetist 
named Peter Fountain, but he gave them 
the slip for Lawrence Welk, which shows 
how warped his mind must have become. 
\t any rate, this new album is rather 
comme ci, comme ga. Everyone bounces 
gaily down Bourbon Street, yet only once 
in a while does the whole thing become 
thoroughly 100 proof. If we have to plug, 
and the urge is now irresistible, ‘“‘Old 
Grandad” is very much the forerunner, 
especially when singing and = swinging 
away on such classics as Bourbon Street 
Parade, South, Avalon, and New Orleans, 
Easily the finest track on the whole affair 
is Just a Closer Walk With Thee, to which 
Louis gives the most wonderful amount of 
warmth and deep down feeling. And I 
can’t help liking Dixie, which is taken sans 
vocal at a happy kind of trotting walk. 
Everything else—The Shiek of Araby, 
Wolverine Blues, Sweet Georgia Brown, 
Limehouse Blues, Washington and Lee 
Swing, That's A’ Plenty—is only a step 
above ordinary The “step” is ‘“Satch”’ 


Under the heading of “Good Dixieland 
Can Be Found in the Most Surprising 
Places’’ we wholeheartedly commend the 
Russ Morgan (who else?) recording with 
His Wolverine Band (Everest LPBR- 
5095). It is never explained in the Mrs. 
Morgan liner notes what in the world 
Russ (Does Your Heart Beat For Me? 
Morgan has to do with Dixieland jazz, 
especially when that jazz encompasses 
such splendid musicians as Dick Catheart, 
Eddie Miller, Matty Matlock, Marty 
Corb, Nick Fatool, and George Van Eps. 
In fact, I don’t ever remember Morgan 
playing anything other than mediocre 
dance music at a hotel no more sophisti- 
cated than the New Yorker. So I am 
entirely mystified by the album. This 
notwithstanding, Mr. Morgan's Wolverine 
Band ts just about as good as you can find. 
\long the way it takes on tunes like High 
Society, I've Found a New Baby, That Da-Da 
Strain, Baby Won't You Please Come Home, 
Squeest Me, Just Because, Looking at the 
World Through Rose Colored Glasses, Steam 
Beat Rag, and The Old Piano Roll Blues, all 
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which have bee issociated far more 
vitl six Be rbecke than with Mr 
Mi In etfect, | don’t suppose this 

; ota of difference, but it’s so 
surpris vy tha | ( { help mentioning if 
\ctuall Russ p ome passable trom- 
by for the recording | cidentally | vet 

huge kick t ict the notes state 

Morg “conducting” | 

f ho conduct roup so professional 

this While n not look so on the 
. e, Russ Morgan and His Wolverine 
B l are worth digging to especially 
tor ddie Miller who mav still be the 
val es ten saxopho Ist Ol the scene 
He candidate vhow 

— 

It seems e th the mayorit ol 
re mp 1e> e getting too cute tor 
the \ good Command started the 

tereophont slaught) with 
erie ilb 1 e he produced or plaved 
| ch Light. Le thumb back a few 
oe Not so terribly long ago. Light led 
| e band which bid for the big time 
al he vel | head vy Ol Enoch 
Lig d His Light Brigade Fortu 
ute fellows ke Benny Goodmat 
| Dorsev, Glenn Miller and Artie 
SI ere around, so Enoch simply had to 
himst by making money doing 
he seorge Hall bit at a number ot 
ed hotels Lod however, 
| h Lig | distinguished himselt 
¥ nand dises The latest i 
he brig le b er presentatiol known 
Pertinent Percussion Cha Cha’s 
( 1 RS-814 Frankly, I've heard 
‘ half-doze mes and it bores 
é l It s cleanly ind sharply 
s brill | recorded, it is as 
steres ped = the cle itself, or does 

e! sue Fritz Loewe over / Could Have 
) 1 Vieht Cha Cha? Cole Porter 

i€ to pla with JN ht and Day CHa 
( Harold \rle with the Let's Fa in 
l ha C] ind again Mr. Porter with 

P t Magnifique Cha Cha. 1 submit 
| ll ot hese were prefectly idaquate 
‘ before the cha cha was attached. Ih 

ew the excelle t pl i ind recording 

it 1 Light does with these numbers in 

he cha vein, had he performed them 1 
he y hvthmic context of the com- 
pose mightnt t have bee better? 
Hi € ( in d these davs spells 
loll e is not to wonder why You 
( irgue with stereophonic record 

ces from ch el \ to channel B 
e ping pong ball and makes nothing 
ts 
o 

The great success of Command and its 

( ( sO ds have « iused nearly every 
ther record compat to hop on the w igol 
1) Kapp’s outtit offers a couple of ex- 
ye e-looking, gimmicked-up albums 
ys 


The Sound of Conversation in Music 
Medallion ML-7504) by John Parker and 
His Orchestra and The Sound of Dyna- 
mic Woodwinds (Medallion ML-7505 
by Jack Elliot and His Orchestra. In the 
latter, under The 
the following remark: “The clarity of re- 
production of the trolley bell, featured in 


Trolley Song, we find 


this selection, provides a good test for 
harmonic distortion."’ Under Zing! Went 
the Strings Vy Heart we find this: “A 
test of transient response is provided by 


the trumpet ‘screams’ 


the selection 


towards the end of 
right channel The equip- 
ment should be able to accommodate the 
sudden requirements without dis- 
torting.”” In Bim Bam Boom we have: “To 
test for proper channel location, make sure 
the maraccas and bongos in the intro- 
duction appear from the channels speci- 
fied.”” That, old friend, is one hell of a lot 
of mish-mash up with which to put 
\ctually, it happens that in both albums 
the music isn't too bad at all. It isn't too 
great, either, but if you happen to like the 
clinking of Martini glasses what does 
The crystal of these orchestras is 
very clear indeed 


power 


if 


matter? 


7 
One of the better 
month is a 


albums of the past 
collection of neatly played 
opera by Si Zentner and His Orchestra 
which Liberty (LRP-3166) has grouped 
together under the fascinating title of The 
Swingin’ Eye. ‘The title, incidentally, 
has nothing whatsoever to do with either 
the album or the music, thereby proving 
ill over again that you can’t tell a record 
album by its cover Zentner, a_ highly 
regarded trombonist who made his mark 
days with the bands of Les 
James and Jimmy Dorsey, 


in earlier 
Brown, Harry 


leads a_ polished, spirited band through 
such swinging exercises as Lonesome Road, 
Little Ja Yes! We Have No Bananas, 


Velancholy Serenade, and Never Like This 
; * 
Quick Impressions: On Campus!—An 
Ivy League Jazz Concert featuring Teddy 
Charles, Zoot Sims, Jimmy Raney, and 
Sam Most (Bethlehem BCP-6044). Like 
recorded jazz concerts this is more 
noise than good music. Dance the Madi- 
son! —-Wild Bill Davis and His Orchestra 
Everest SDBR-1094 Let’s sit this one 
out Love Locked Out—Bey Kelly 
Riverside RLP-328 Nice songs and a 
tight litthe emotional voice that Riverside 
should have locked out. Our Leader 


most 


Janjo Picking by Paul Miller (Fantasy 
3287 If you happen to be a_ banjo 
iddict you'll certainly tind this a large ball 
of wax Learn-Play Bongos— Jack 


Costanzo (Liberty LRP-3177 Only for 
who detinitely want to practice 
for that, daddvo, is the tale of this 


those 
bongo 


dis¢ 
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SCHOENBERG, Py //. HH. Stuckenschmidt; 
fran ed by Edith Temt Roberts and 


Humphrey Sear Grove Press, $6 
By ARTHUR COHN 


HE LITERATURE dealing with 


Schoenberg, Webern, and Berg grows 


daily, but most of it is in the form of 
fugitive magazine articles. Full-scale con 
sideration of the lives and works of the 


dodecaphonic holy trinity is meager 
Why lo the reply that we are still too 
close to these men for a thoroughly de 
tailed irvey 


the exact historical placement ol 


the counter-reply is that 
while 
their work must indeed await the future, 
the facts and the people concerned with 


them are very much in the present 


Schoenberg's papers were given to the 
Library of Congress; most of his students 
ire alive; Berg’s widow and also Schoen 


berg’s would serve as remarkable sources 
of information, etc. et« 


Egon Wellesz’s small book o 


berg was 


Schoer 
an excellent start, limited mainly 
by the fact that its English translation ap 
peared some thirty-tive vears ago. Leibo 
witz's Schoenberg et son école was issued in 
antedated by 


Vahler and 


English eleven vears 


Dika Newlin’s Bruck 





Schoenber Hlowever, as good as these 
books ere they cannot be considered as 
more informative (in the total sense) than 
Wellesz’s volume. Leibowitz concentrates 


on the acute technical side of the works of 


Schoenberg, Webern, and Berg, while Miss 


Newlii study is most penetrating where 
it concer Bruckner and Mahler, and only 
cans the Schoenberg horizon. Berg has 
had two major biographical studies; the 


first (by Willy Reich) is still untranslated, 
that by Hans Redlich covers Berg's life ina 
flimsy fashion and principally consists of 
essays on the various works The closest 


that Weber: 


treatment has been to be the subject of an 


has come to biographical 


November, 1960 


entire issue of Die Rei/ lheodore Presser, 


Brvn Mawr, Pa 

We now have Stuckenschmidt’s con 
tribution and the report is a very pale one 
Phe book contains a handful of new facts, 
rehashes most of the well-known ones, and 
is completely devoid of facts presented in 


depth fully documented and related. It is 


a severe disappointment, especially in the 
light of the author’s eminence among 
European critics 

Originally Stuckenschmidt’s book was 
published in German by a Swiss house. It 
was then translated into French (this 


version included a letter from Thomas 
Mann, prefaced in the present edition 
Six vears later (1957) a second, expanded 
German edition appeared, and this fur- 
nishes the text for the present American 
edition. Mann's letter is interesting but 
the interest wanes when the author's pref 
ace warns that his is simply ‘fan attempt 
tosketch the life and spirit of Schoenberg.” 
How unfortunately true this is the book 
quickly reveals. It is impossible to agree 
with the author that it will require ‘many 
decades" before an exhaustive biography 
can appear Even so, the least an author 
can do (even ina sketch’’) is to we igh his 
subject matter with respect to attention to 
detail, the checking of facts, and the read- 
ing of all available literature 

The list of works, to start with, does not 


include the oft-mentioned “lost’ quartet, 
which I examined during a visit to Schoen- 
berg’s home soon after his death (the 
Manse ript is to be found in the Library of 
Congress This work was discussed in a 


report made by Schoenberg's pupil, and 


onetime assistant, Josef Rufer Though 


Merle Armitage 


mentioned, by way o 


book on Gershwin is 
fa quotation from an 
article by Schoenberg that appeared within 
its covers, the important symposium of 
articles on Schoenberg that Armitage pro- 
duced is not mentioned Facts are in a 
number of instances so baldly incorrect 


that one begins to suspect the analyses 








that form the major portion of the volume 


Bruch’s A Vidre turns into an untitled 


composit descr bed is al “adagio on 
Hebraic melodies Bruch actually did 
compose an 1d but it was based o1 
Celtic themes. Rezniéek may have based 
the overture to his ‘‘Hlolofernes’’ on Ke 
\ 


il d be 


schmidt ts confusu v this 


Vidre, but I very much doubt it 
with Rezniéek’s Symphonic Variation , 
A Vidre issued by Universal Edition 
We read of a school in New York called the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory and are told 
that this school was the publisher of the 

Three Germ Folk Songs’, Op. 49. On 
the list of works the cor- 
rect publisher (Marks) is indicated No 


D zle Marks has issued a series of choral 


the other h di 


pieces with the title of this midwestern 


school The New Musi Quarterl Was 
ever **\mer firm Schoenberg's 
ontribution to this non-profit magazine ot 
nt rrde music that no commercial 
publisher would consider could have and 
hould have been explained much more 
‘ efulls 
| : scattered verted ind false 
formati plus much undocumented 
data) that is so irritating | n initial 
edith one can torgive a certal mount of 
nis x t th v but t book that has 
yvone through two editions plus translation 
such a ipproach s INeX¢ tsable \ other 
e mple ol shodd reportage Is worth 
dicating: Schoenberg's Trio for Strings 
Was not introduced at “a symposium of 


Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951) 





\merican music critics,” but at a sym- 


posium om music criticism. There were 


some music critics who spoke at that 
Harvard attfair (no indication of the spon- 
sor appears In the book), but so did a well- 
known British author, an art aesthetician 
ind a pianist 
Stuckenschmidt does make clear the 
place Schoenberg occupied, one of isolatior 
in a world of distrust and snickering dis- 
belief of his technical religion (it was taitn 
above technique that sparked the burning 
intensity of this composer's work How- 
ever, the old-hat technical explanations are 


commanded to prove all the methodology 


Qne is not given % 


ny viewpoint as to how 
the dodecaphonic law operated in relatior 
to the interallied particulars of vertical 
horizontal 


irrangement progress, form 


rhythm, texture, and medium.  Rufer’s 
hook Composition with Twelve Note is a 
mandatory reference tool for understand- 
ing this; the author eliminates it from use 
within his study 

There is a constant refrain of Schoen- 
berg’s “compulsion”. All composers have 
compulsions, be they for the desire of 
pertormance, of approval, or of a new twist 
means 


of technique. If “compulsion” 


Schoenberg’s pulling away from the ro- 
mantic panchromaticism and a setting of 
the tonal house in order, it certainly is ar 
odd detinition. True, it was his firm con- 
viction that absorption and broadening 
are the only creative truths, and in this 
Schoenberg neither took second place to 
inyone nor had any specific (Stucken- 
schmidt hints at a mystical purpose) com- 
pulsion. However, | would say that com- 
pulsive writing marks this book—to state 
that the earlier music (the I) minor Quar- 
tet) had a transparency of texture equl- 
valent to Haydn and Mozart is a prime 


example 

The once-over-lightly treatment is unre- 
No consideration is given Schoen- 
Phe strik- 


poly phonic 


mitting 
berg’s amazing orchestration 
ing individualits ot scoring 
especially apparent in the orchestrations 
Schoenberg made of a pair of Bach chorale 
G minor Pian 


preludes ind of srahms’ 


Quartet) remains a secret. Certainly the 


deserve the fullest judgment, as well as 


some facts clarifving the reasons that led 
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at led 
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Schoenberg to make these orchestral ar- 
When we 


name of Josef Matthias Hauer we are pre- 


rangements come across the 
pared to read, once and for all, the truth 
Did Schoenberg then freely 


What linked these 


logic was behind 


learn and 
borrow from Hauer? 
What 


iccusation, despite the differences that 


men? Hauer’s 
show Schoenberg’s music superdissonant 

No ray of 
We do read 
that Edgar Varése’s system was similar to 
One 
Herr Stuckenschmidt examined 


ind Hauer’s fully consonant? 
light comes from the author 
Schoenberg's begins to wonder 
whether 
the scores about which he writes 

Some of the material is interesting but 
only sketched in its presentation; the 
religious changes that Schoenberg under- 
went, as well as his fear of the number 
thirteen are mentioned, but there is no 


elaboration regarding his several con- 


versions The reasons and the details of 
the ceremonies are not covered, and the 
rare superstition that ruled Schoenberg to 
the extent that he refused to include 
thirteen in his rehearsal numbers is not to 
be found 

ridiculous 


The most statement the 


iuthor has to make is left hanging without 


Other books recently 


MEMORIES AND COMMENTARIES 


by Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft 
Doubleday & Co., $3.95. 

FOLK MUSIC OF HUNGARY, by 
Zoltan Koddly; translated from the 


Hungarian and revised in accordance 
with the 1956 German edition by Ronald 
Tem pe Macmillan, 
$6.75 
JAZZ STREET: Photographs by Dennis 
Stock; with an Introduction and com- 
Hentoff. 130° photo 
graphs. Doubleday & Co., $6.95 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN: 
lor Young People, by 
Chilton Co., $3.50 
VERDI 1 (Bulletin No. 1 of the Institute 
of Verdi Studies) 
Ballo i» 


board 


t and Cynthia Jolly. 


mentary by Nat 


\ Biography 
David Ewen 


nine articles on ‘Un 
Vase he _. 


bound 


629 pages; card- 


lo be published thrice- 


November 1960 


What is meant by Schoen- 


‘nearer to Pfitzner’s theory 


explanation 


berg’s being ‘ 
of inspiration than the view of Stravin- 
sky”’? 

I am afraid that this review must con- 
tinue to be negative: Pupils are listed by 


name more Some works are 


title 


naught 
analyzed, others are mentioned by 
and then passed by. Felix Greissle’s im- 


portant reduced scoring version of the 


“Five Pieces” is not even listed in the com- 
position index; Schoenberg's most-trusted 
and faithful colleague, Richard Hoffman 
he lived in Schoenberg’s home during his 


The book 
bibliography. ‘The 


last vear) also is not included 


does not contain a 
musical examples (in various type face) 
are extremely short; many of them lack a 
tempo indication, others do not have 
dynamic indications, and a few do not even 
bear a time signature. Save for measure 
one, line two, on page 119, where a dot is 
lacking after the first note, they are free of 
other errors 

\t the price the book is a poor bargain. 
\t anv price Stuckenschmidt’s study of 
\rnold Schoenberg is a poor excuse for a 
book concerning a major figure of twen- 


tieth-century music, 


received 


yearly by the Instituto di Studi Verdi- 

ani, Via del Conservatorio 27, 

Italy 

\nnual subscription, 7.500 Lire; single 

3.000 Lire. (625 Lire $1.00. 

PHINKING FOR ORCHESTRA: 
tical 
René Leibowil 
Schirmer, Inc., $6. 

ENRICO CARUSO: His Recorded Lega- 
cy, by J. Freestone and H. J. Drummond; 
with a Foreword by Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie. 
son, 42s 

STEREO & HI-FI 
Douglas Gardner 
Press, 15 
States by Taplinger Publishing Co., $3. 

COPLAND ON MUSIC, by Aaron 
Copland. Woubleday & Co., $3.95. 


Parma, 
in Italian, German, and English) 


issues, 
Prac- 
Exercises in Orchestration, by 


and Jan Maguire G. 


London: Sidgwick and Jack- 


\S A PASTIME, by 
London: Souvenir 


distributed in the United 
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‘ tinued from page 19 hoe ttempted 
‘eh P 
f ( >pe ‘ duration itself, particularly as it relates t 
F 11 ; 
. . ee ne huma experience Few delegate re- 
CUE " ed inmoved = by Mr Rochberg’s 
¢ ce ve he ‘ vord d ther than try to outline his 
} ; . i 
‘ r ‘ hat h Pusse leas. I'd ‘ give vou verbatim several 
' , 
‘ hich come his impor paragraphs 
¢ ext \nd so with m ( \- 
he v shed ¢ ( composer Je 
- How do we perceive duration in 
p ail | » Hane 
pan ( , be ” sie ? We, as sentient beings for whom 
wre tud th ditto d external world provides a multi- 
exe | tec! e basing them o tude of changing visual and aural 
r r ( ( shed ) nu- il timull, Comes to learn aa 
stavs tor s, noth remains the same 
| the traditional svsten , - 5 
; While the trad ‘ = we, and the world around us, move i 
] { j ° 
t ol ete, the se GOCE? iconti ous chain of events. We live 
ten b he mult pl cit ot its 1) time d through time: we are both 
; = 7 Ca 4 ; of it and immersed in it. The present 
erpre ( { oO © 1 
: | s therefore more than the moment of 
; ee 6 physical existence in which we feel 
edie tH two adillerent pain or joy, in which we experience 
‘ eces rst. come ec] our lives to be ‘something’ or ‘nothing’ 
, ovle w th all 1e It is dest ed to join the Vast accumu 
é ; : tition of all the other lived moments 
. . wave a ” of lite ill the other ‘somethings’ or 
! © lol othings’ t will soon become the 
‘ second con past, just as it is already eroding the 
é ‘ ‘ | tow Is co ruture 
. The ay ic of duration ts not only 
mn ‘ ( 
hail P change, but growth through change 
siftinst the face of the at cle In tl pr sion of ephemeral mo 
‘ ‘ 7 ( enviro ments othing is lost, nothing ts left 
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. the nt 7 rel ec to see rie In our existence It is 
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‘ ‘ - t he rid are dus: it is out of this 
e eve ‘ ersality of tech power this urge to meaning through 
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1 ( I ( tself, but not in an absolute 
ade sits ' om ios pure ( ( ] I is 1 ordi ry 
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lap t Puce i. Gershwi time comes to through the per- 
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“( ha Ce Mitisi E 


by intuition that this is the way life is, 
too. The important exception is that 
music comes to him as form, while life 
does not Music engages his sense of 


duration because duration is the pri 


mary condition of musi 

This engagement of the listener's 
sense of duration calls his faculty of 
Just as memory 
preserves his pe rsonal, unique past, it 


memory into play 


now makes possible the recognition 
ind remembrance of musical ideas 
whicl he has tlready heard Eve i 
though the music to which he is listen 
ing is already formed, the listener 
must re-create this form in his own 
mind in order to grasp it. Repetition 
andreturnin music, therefore, function 
is important and fundamental as 


pects of composition If, like the 
existence Rilke describes ‘‘once for 
bveryvthing, only once one no more 
and we too, Once \nd never 
igall “ music should ¢ goon olfering 


one new idea after another, 10 would 
lose itself in its own moments and 
therefore lose its form. Though ‘‘re 
turn’ in music is seemingly like the 
recall of memory of lived human ex 
periences, it is not precisely analogous 
Life is never a closed form because we 
do not know what death is; music ts 
necessarily a closed form 

Return in music must be sharply 
evocative and quite literally occur in 
the present tense, as though what ts 
experienced in memory is again ex 
perienced in the present moment of 
life. This power of “return” serves 
much more than a purely formal 
it has something of the force 
of the past, suddenly illuminating the 
felt present as a real element in the 


function 


present This suggests the possibility 
that music is inattempt (granted that 
it is limited by human finitude!) to 


create through sound the totality of 
time the ground-bass of duration in 
human life. 


i Mr Rochberg went on to. discus 


based on the unpredicta 


bility of happenings) and “serial music"’ 
theoretically completely predictable) on 
the basis of the above paragraphs It 
would 


sophical mode of our time —existentialism 


“the present moment is all Passat 


is the « terpart of both types. “Chance 
must elegates history and tradition to 
he realm of meaninglessness; ‘it cannot 
irticulate the totality of duration. All the 
listener do ts grasp at eat h occurrence 
ist as he grasps at life’s formless succes 
Noven 1960 


ppear that the Mee int philo 


The latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 


Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 


Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _ in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
TOVUETUUEDU OED AETUATTU ETAT EET 


sion of events, hoping to derive some 
meaningful order.” In “serial music” 
duration ts no longer a process, but a meas 
urement of either clock time (as in elec 
tronic music) or metronome time (as in 
serial instrumental musi “The dura 
tional process, as such, is cast aside in 
favor of controlled lengths of microcosmic 
time which are considered as discrete ele 
ments, as are pitch, dynamics, ete.” 


Duration has natural tendency to 


create a sense of direction in time In 
serial music, duration loses this dynamic 
quality——-its structures exist only at the 
moment of sounding It becomes static, 
irrested, and incapable of directed flow 
‘Thus’, says Mr 


rationalism of total serial music defeats the 


Rochberg, “the supra 


durational process in the end. It does not 
engage the listener in his most profound 
intuitive relation to life and experience 

ie., his grasp of duration, by means of 


which he creates and re-creates the order 
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of his personal identity and therein finds 
his being 

With space growing short, this Stratford 
inspired ramble had best embark on its 
Either or both 


of the last two words may be omitted by 


inevitable recapitulation 


those who tind them inconsistent with their 


It should be said that the 


of this vear’s International Conference of 


great success 
Composers was due, in no small measure 


to the same factor currently leading 
Canadian music and musicians toward a 
well-deserved eminence——namely, the fact 
that Canada ts a la d of co-operative el 
fort—a place in which private enterprise, 
provincial and national government, radio 
television, schools, and colleges are work 
ing together to create a climate in which 
the arts can flourish 


Phe conference brilliantly reflected the 


work of some tine rtists living on our 
orthert borde imong them Louis 
\pplebaun 1 composer and the Con- 
ference Director Joh Weinzweig ilso a 
composer ind the pre ident ot the 

( tinued on page 204 
the same time, | think, a certain narrow 
ess the religious —identitiable with the 
French Catholic ethos and not far re 
moved from the Anglican, vet poles away 


Catholic 


The biggest news for many will be this 


om, say, the Italia 


LP debut of the Variations sur un Noél, one 
of Dupré's most exciting and difficult 
recital works, running close with his G 
minor Prelude and Fugue (his fine per 
formance at St. Thomas’ Church, NYC, ts 
exceptior ally well recorded on Mercury 


SR-90169 MG-50168 \lso appearing o1 


recital programs with ine reasing regularity 
is the Cortége et Litanie, an introduction 
ind expansion of a seven-note mnemonic 
theme. The others in Vol. I] are more in 


Irequent but still do not lack the seeds of 


popular acceptance The Lamento is a 
pavane of the Dead-Princess variety until 
i weird Vorx humaine somehow pulls down 
the shade of Purgatory The Carillon 
edgy and rhythmic, and Final are both 
blasts showpieces of ot little fascinatic 


Considerably farther out than the above 


Victor 
Feldbrill (conductor of the Winnipeg Or- 


Canadian League of Composers 


chestra), Mary Simmons (soprano), and 
composers Jean Papineau-Couture, Harry 


\nhalt, and 


name, 


Freedman, Istvan Harry 


Somers One constantly men- 
tioned, was that of Healey Willan, the 
grand old man of Canadian choral musi 
The guiding light of many a young com- 


poser, Dr. Willan personifies a traditior 


which has come about largely because of 
his almost fifty vears of musical activity in 
Canada 

From elsewhere, there were many well- 
known visitors—-Ernst Krenek, Edgar 


Varése, Vaclav Matejcek, 
Henri Dutilleux, Hermann Reutter, Klaus 


Dobias, Jan 
Egge, Henk Badings, George Rochberg, 
Luciano Berio, Josef Tal, Rodolfo Halffter, 
Olavi Pesonen, Zygmunt Mycielski, Otto 
Luening, Otar Gunther 
Schuller Each of 


these men gave freely of his art and his 


lPaktakishvili, 


I could go on and on. 


ideas, the cutting edges of our thoughts 
being sharpened and polished by their con- 


tribtu.tions 


ire the Three Preludes and Fugues, Op. 36 
For this reason, the set is one I never hoped 
to see emplattered, and I am already 
hoarding it The E minor illustrates a 
kind of harmonic hollowness prevalent in 
Dupré which draws the mind as by a 
vacuum into a nonobjective, nonclimactic 
spiritual presence. You seldom think 


tbout it—you think through it. Its fugue 
does not contrast, but matches and leads 
into more troubled musings; when it 
closes, the spell remains unbroken. The 
\ flat major is one of great expectations 
gradually relaxing into a fugue which 
builds s'owly again into a turbulent sum- 
mation The C major wanders busily, 
aimlessly into its jaunty, disjointed trum- 
pet-call fugue and its tour-de-force work- 
Ings. 

To Mr. Clair W. Van Ausdall of the 
Mercury staff should go particular thanks 
for the exhaustive jacket notes he has 
wrought with such care, and also for his 
part—which I suspect was considerable 
in assembling this historic and appealing 


series from France’s grand old maitre 
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An Equipment Review 


Fisher 800 Receiver 

HE ORIGINAL concept) of com- 

ponent high fidelity was to provide 
the user with a wide choice of the indi- 
vidual parts that go to make up a music 
reproduction system Unfortunately for 
some, separate Components take up a got rd 
deal of room and are apt to get quite ex 
pensive. As a part-way solution to these 
problems the receiver was offered. This 
all-encompassing Component is a complete 
electronic reproduction device. It is, in 
\ll that are 


necessary for sound are speakers and, for 


fact, a radio Sans speaker 
recorded music, a record player. 

Che Fisher 800 ($429.50; cabinet, $17.95 
isa stereo receiver in the truest sense of the 
word. Combining stereo preamplifiers for 
both disc and tape head with versatile con- 
trols, high-power amplifiers, and AM and 
FM tuners all on one chassis and making 
them sound as good as this unit does is no 
easy task. An 800 has been pushing my 
main music system now for about a month 
and a half, and the total differences be- 
tween the 800 and my reference system 
described at length in the September 
issue) are not great. But perhaps it would 
be best to examine the receiver section by 
section 

The tuners are separate—that is, (M 
ind FM may be 


dependently of each other in order to 


tuned completely in- 


receive stereo simulcasts using FM as one 
channel and AM as the other. 
tuning of both sections is effortless and the 
EM-84 


interpret 


Flywheel 


tuning indicators are easy to 

No AFC is provided on FM and 
none is needed. Drift, from a cold start, is 
of no audible consequence. A front-panel 
labeled FM I-N-S and is used for 


the purpose of suppressing the interchannel 


switch is 
noise encountered in tuning FM. The 
switch functions as a high-frequency cut- 
oft and is less effective for this purpose than 


most competitive tuners I have tested. A 
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front-panel scratch filter can be used for 
nearly the same effect. Other than this 
one item the FM tuner section is excellent 
with very high usable sensitivity and very 
low distortion. .\M sound was also quite 
good; though naturally not quite the equal 
of FM, it was as good an AM signal as is 
available in quality tuners \ three- 
position bandwidth selector is helpful in 
squelching noise on weaker stations, 
though it did, as all such devices, eliminate 
high frequencies as well 

Che preamplifier section was also of high 
gain with low distortion. [I found especial- 
ly gratifying the low noise level of the 


t usable with low-level 


preamp, making 
cartridges while maintaining a background 
of silence. Phone level set controls are 
available at the rear of the chassis to reduce 
the level of high-output cartridges and 
tape heads to match that of the tuner 
sections. Equalization was found to be 
quite accurate for a unit of this kind. 
Deviation from the RIAA curve was less 
than three db over the audio spectrum. 
lhe amplifiers are rated at 30 watts out- 
put per channel music waveforms I 
emphasize the last two words for a good 
reason. Lately more and more manufac- 
turers are rating their amplifiers in the 
music waveform scale. The presumption 
is that more accurate pictures of an ampli- 
fier’s performance are gained from music 
waveforms than from the usual sing!e-fre- 


RMS 


amplifiers show higher power outputs in 


quency ratings. In fact, most 
music waveform than they do in steady 


state readings. By the older, more widely 
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Queen Mary (who sounds as if she’s stuck 


on a sand bar), a depth charge (not tired 
from the S.S. Queen Mary 


arrow shot 


anda bow and 
ves they do make a sound). 
Seriously, the tests on the dis¢ 
useful. Side 2, the mono side, contains a 


stvlus wear test, a supersonic glide band 


cut from 35,000 cycles to 1,000) with 
identifying blips every five thousand 
evcles. The idea is that a good cartridge 


will be silent above the audible range. A 


defective cartridge will rattle or buzz. 
RIAA equalization tones are provided in 
steps from 15,000 cycles to 30 cycles. A 
with a 


tone arm resonance test follows, 


sweep from 100 to 5 cycles. An effective 
rumble test is also provided. 

\s with all test records an accurate a.c 
voltmeter is a virtual necessity. Riverside 
seems to have come up with an effective, 
well-produced record for those interested in 
The title is Stereo Test 


such a device 


Record, its number Riverside RLP-1100. 


Audio Fidelity 
‘“‘Doctored for Super Stereo’’ Series 


URING New York High Fidelity 
D Music Show, Sid Frey of Audio Fi- 
delity handed me three records and sug- 
gested I listen to them. I did. They are de- 
voted to what AF calls per-cus-sive music. 
One is devoted to jazz, a second to vaude- 


ville music, and the third to cha-cha-cha. 


rheir musical value is almost secondary to 
the sound. These discs are billed as part of 
i “doctored for super-stereo series’’, and 
they are. Heavily percussive arrange- 
ments literally swing from channel to 
channel; now they're here, now there. 
This is not stuff to sit down and Jisten to. 
Rather, it’s designed for the character who 
is forever asked by not overly interested 
friends to play his “‘stereo”’ for them. This 
may be nothing else but it 7s two-channel. 
\ctually, Audio Fidelity has managed to 


get some notably clean sound onto these 
discs, given good equipment they cannot 
fail to impress. If you are so inclined the 


tumbers are as follows:  ‘‘Percussive 
Vaudeville—DFS-7001"'; ‘‘Percussive 
Jazz" —])FS-7002"", and ‘Percussive La- 
tino” —D)FS-7003. This stuff is strictly 
for the show-offs (but aren't we all?). 
November, 1960 


are quite 


JUST PUBLISHED 


the 
first 


full-scale 
biography 
of 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


“A timely and welcome event ... In 
brisk style and abridged form idio- 
matically translated by critic Edward 
Lockspeiser, this vivacious little book 
chronicles the evolution of Poulenc’s 
career with a wealth of accurate docu- 
mentation and provocative observation 
... A perceptive preface by the trans- 
lator, a comprehensive discography, 
and a catalogue of works through 1956 
round out this vivid and handsomely 
illustrated miniature.” 

Abram Chasins, 

Saturday Review 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


By Henri Hell 
NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE $5.00 


Grove Press INc. 
64 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ent, it would seem. But then the Yalta 
\ddress to Congress, less than a month 
bet n he end eve the irmiuing ce 
terioratu healtl \nd illy the 
brupt substitut of his son's voice in 
the Jelle ) ddress derscores 
pow t he ied ‘ his suddei 
death; the clusion of this tinal item was 
est! a } 

From these remarks (and it is only fai 
that this reviewer should confess the bias 
of great admiration for the late President 


it should not be concluded that the in- 


est of these records is simply the sub- 





ective fascination of an exciting per- 
sonality On the larger scale this set is a 
vivid demonstration of the fantastic re- 
sources now available to the student of 
modern history lo have preserved such 
| ¢ document f a great personality 

motion pictures, and, as illustrated 
here, in recordings, is almost so common 
place to us these days that we may tend 
to forget its enormous value It is tempt- 
ing vanity to think what historians might 
do could they have had the advantages ol 
the camer or at least the recording mMa- 
chine as applied to other historical figures 
f the less immediate past It is enough 


t least in our own era pre- 
much of such an important per 
sonage as Roosevelt so that future gen- 
erations mav be able the better to under- 
stand him and his impact on his era 

In view of the inconsistencies and the 
hand ips ol rec ording the voice of Roose- 
President to receive aly 
such substantial treatment), we cannot 
be too particular about sound quality. 
\I of the recordings here, even some 
of the more recent ones, are rather 
nitive. But even the opening selection 
of the set, The First Inaugural, though 
the poorest in quality, is still quite in- 
telligible Each selection Is pretac ed by a 


briet spoken introduction, and while 





mosto these are helpt 1 nd in good taste, 


it might have been wiser simply to have 
printed such commentary in the accom- 


panving booklet and left records to carry 





othing but Roosevelt's words alone 
Che booklet, introduced by a brief letter 


from the President's widow, devotes 


the bulk of its text to an essay by the 


ilbum’s editor, Henry Steele Commiager, 


which is disappointingly general, but 
nevertheless is a sincere panegyric lhe 
booklet’s principal glory, however, is an 
extensive array of photographs. It is a 


pity that some attempt was not made to 
match each address, when possible with a 
picture taken on the occasion. lhis 


format would then have included one 
of my favorite photos of F.D.R., at the 


Harvard 


it might have been wise to put the pic- 


lercentenary Barring this 
tures in some sort of chronological order, 
is was rightly done with the speeches 
themselves, instead of the haphazard order 
in which they appear. Some of them 
might have been labeled more thoroughly 
have fun trving to identify all the Cabinet 
members of 1937!), while it is unfortunate 
that those on the sleeves of the records 
themselves have no captions at all. Yet, 
even as they are, the pictures do provide 
i fine supplement to the recordings 


But make no mistake about it: no 


amount of criticism can gainsay the 


magnitude of this album's importance 
One may regret the amount of cutting 
and editing involved in the selecting and 
excerpting of these speeches. Yet the 
selection still has depth as well as breadth, 
and Washington Records deserves credit 
for not diminishing the worth of the 
project by restricting its length. The cost 
of this bulky album is high, but it is not 
exorbitant considering the value of its 
contents 

This set has been released as a limited 
edition. Let us hope that some way can 
be found to keep it available permanently 
For as it stands it is without doubt one of 
the most significant documentary — re- 
cordings ever put on the market, if not th 
most, and certainly it is the most imposing 
in sheer size. There is more than a little 
of understatement in Mrs. Roosevelt's ow! 
reaction to it: “...] think it will be his- 
torically valuable as well as give pleasure 
to a great many people.” 
abridged one-record samp- 
“F.D.R. Speaks” 
been released: ‘‘The Recovery Years” 
WFDR-7 and “The War Years” 
WFDR-8. Each is priced at $4.98.— Ed 
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Folk 


Russian 
Monitor MF-337, $4.98. 
ATHIS is a real bargain for lovers of 


A Festival of Great 
Songs. 


the Slavic muse. The Pianitsky and Dum- 
ka Choruses and such soloists as Ivan 
Skobtsov, Artur Eisen, Sergei Lemeshey 
ind others all share space on the one disc. 
\s an added attraction Monitor has in- 
cluded a children’s chorus which sings 

few ditties so enchantingly that one 
wonders why folk songs should be en- 
trusted to adults at all. To give added 
variety of sound and timbre the larger 
groups are divided into men’s choruses, 
women's ensembles, a duet, and a vocal 
quintet Particularly arresting are the 
women who have that remarkable open- 
throated singing typical of the mountain 
areas of Europe. 

The collection offered here includes a 
generous sampling of new and old songs. 
One of these, Wonder, O Superwonder, has 
new words to an old melody. The 
text, probably written by an unlettered 
worker or peasant, is a running com- 
mentary on daily life which innocently 
ignores formal sequence of logic. The 
poem is concerned with such disparate 
matters as the problems of love, the 
difficulties of sending to Moscow an ex- 
hibit too large to fit into a railroad car, 
a criticism of a braggard, and the setting 
up of a TV antenna in a tree in order to 
watch a concert in the capital. Miracu- 
lously, the music holds it all together. 
There are other songs composed with the 
same kind of ingenuity. 


English translations are supplied. A 
folder inside the jacket offers the Russian 
words in transliteration. rm. 3. 


& 

Vaughan Williams Folk Song Album. 
\lfred Deller and The Deller Consort. 
Vanguard VRS-1055, $4.98, or Stereo 
VSD-2058, $5.95. 

S THIS release is one of those rare ex- 

amples of folk music transformed into art 

music with superlative results The late 


Ralph Vaughan Williams, a dedicated 
ind profound student of his country’s 
folk music, preserved the spirit and 
musical structure of the originals and, at 


the same time, endowed them with 
musical settings of creative imagination. 
Like Falla in Spain, Canteloube in France, 
Barték and Kodaly in Hungary, Vaughan 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 





November. 1960 


By HENRIETTA YURCIIENCO 


Williams understood thoroughly the inner 
shape and substance of folk music—the 
harmonic structure of melodies, the 
tonalities, the endless varieties of em- 
bellishments, and rhythmic complexities. 
Unlike nineteenth-century composers for 
whom folk songs were melodies to be 
harmonized, often inappropriately, he, 
like the others mentioned above, used 
folk songs to bring into focus their in- 
herent characteristics The works pre- 
sented here are among his finest efforts in 
this area. 

Eleven of the folk song arrangements 
included on this disc were written in 
1912-1913. Five of these are sung by 
\lfred Deller with simple lute accom- 


paniment. A sixth, Ward the Pirate, 
for four men's voices, was composed in 
1912. All have. straightforward — har- 


monizations. From 1913 comes Five 
English Folksongs, which contain some 
of Vaughan Williams’ finest polyphonic 
writing for mixed voices. 

The rest of the songs in the album were 
written between 1922 and 1945, the earliest 
of these, Ca’ The Yowes, being a Scotch 
folk song with words by Robert Burns, 
and the last the familiar Greensleeves. 
The composer used a multitude of settings 

tenor solo and four mixed voices, six 
voices, Women’s voices against men’s, 
all of which lends interesting variety. 

The Deller Consort—two 
two tenors, one baritone and one bass and 
Mr. Deller’s own exquisite counter-tenor 
illuminate the composer's intentions with 
perfect ensemble singing and fine diction. 
Deller himself sings with scholarly dis- 
tinction and emotional involvement. 

Lyrics are provided in a separate folder. 
There are informative notes by Sidney 
Finkelstein. EH, ¥. 

a 
Netania Davrath Sings Folk Songs of 
Russia; Orchestra conducted by Rob- 
ert DeCormier. Vanguard VRS-9065, 
$4.98, or Stereo VSI)-2056, $5.95. 
S)THIS Russian-born Israeli singer offers 
a popular selection of Russian folk songs 
which includes \Joscow Nights, The Snow 
Whirl and O Thou Silent Night. Miss 
Davrath is a_ well-schooled singer who 
sings without affectation or vocal pyro- 
technics. Unlike operatic singers of the 
past she takes no liberties with the music. 
Traditional tempi and = rhythms are 
strictly adhered to, and the words are not 
dramatized but are allowed to speak for 
themselves. If you like your folk music 
with a little more earthiness, obviously 


sopranos, 
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Miss Davrath’s manner won't fill the bill 
Her beautiful legato singing, her perfect 
intonation and her heavenly mellow voice 
belong te the concert hall rather than the 
hootenam The objection made in some 
quarters that concert artists should not 
Within the 
limits of their training, both folk singers 
and trained singers strive for perfection of 
i There 
is room for both types of singing so long 
as the folk song is treated with respect for 
its intrinsic musical structure and_ per- 
formed with simplicity 

Robert DeCormier and Milton Okun’s 
orchestral arrangements are exceptionally 


sing folk songs is ridiculous. 


performance, each in his own way 


interesting Here are men who know 

what they are about Original Russian 

texts and English translations are sup- 

plied H.Y 
se 


Art and Paul—Songs of Earth and 
Sky. Columbia CL-1498, $3.98 
ASO now folk music has moved into Tin 
Pan Alles The two voung performers on 
this Columbia release, however, are more 
it home with the old crowd of pop song 
irrangers of the Alley than the new 
“folkniks’”. When they don't overplay 
their hands, they are engaging performers 
sure to tickle the fancies of former rock 
and roll fans who are now devotees of 
folk music (only when served up in shiny 
plastic containers, however Their clever 


arrangements disguise the naked folk 





songs by using every device known to the 
genre The skeleton of the original ver- 
sions may be perceived if the listener 


takes the trouble. Most of the songs are 
from the English-speaking world except 
for one popular Argentine number, Viva 
Jujuy. The boys also own up to having 
written a few tunes themselves. 

The resemblance of these songs to folk 
music is purely coincidental. The songs 
attributed to the great Leadbelly,’ Pick a 
Bale of Cotton and Whoa, Back Buck, 1 am 
glad he'll never hear There is so much 
horsing around, so much gesturing, so 
many things thrown in helter-skelter, like 
i bride making her first meal. She throws 
into the stew a bit of evervthing in the 
herb box The result, like these songs, 
has no taste at all. 

However, taken as pure entertainment, 








the disc is fun H.Y 
« 
Instrumental Music of the Southern 
Appalachians. Tradition TLP-1007, 
$4.98. 


AON this record one hears clearly the pro- 
cess in which a simple vocal tune becomes 
embellished through instrumental _ per- 
formance and emerges as a new entity. 
Probably this is the way that many thou- 
sand jigs and reels have evolved remaining 
with us while their vocal forebears have 
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disappeared. This reviewer does not recall 
having heard in instrumental form such 
songs which are included here as Amazing 
Grace and Shady Grove. These sound fresh 
in their secular version. On hand too are 
those old favorite tunes, Cripple Creek, 
Sourwood Mountain and The Girl I Left 
Behind Me, which are so often plaved at 
square dances by the fiddle and banjo 
Besides these two instruments the guitar, 
harmonica, and dulcimer are represented 
on the disc. They are all performed un- 
accompanied and it is interesting to note 
how complete this music sounds without 
the benefit of a jamboree orchestra back- 
ground. 

Hobart Smith, who plays fiddle, gives 
some outstanding performances. Within 
the framework of country style, with its 
slides and rough double-stops, his playing 
is clean. The rhythm and dynamics are 
clearly etched, and have a verve that you 
feel down to the tip of Smith's toes, which 
are audibly tapping the beat. 

It is really remarkable how Mrs. Etta 
Baker's playing of the guitar manages to 
keep the “um-pah” rhythm going while 
doodling with the melody, a feat on a par 
with some of the complex playing of the 
classic guitar. In the opposite direction, 
one is also aware of the influence of the 
early pop style in such numbers as Raz/road 
Bill and Bully of the Town. One might 
characterize her style as a cross between 
folk blues and hill-billy. Her John Henry 
achieves a distinctive effect by the use of a 
jackknife blade for a pick, with the re- 
sultant sound of steel against the steel 
string. 

The five-string banjo performance by 
Lacey Phillips of Marching Jaybird and 
Soldier's Joy is a joy, indeed. The figur- 
ation in the former piece falls naturally 
into syncopations, pointing to the relation- 
ship of the jig, reel and cakewalk to early 
ragtime and jazz 

A dulcimer by its very name and nature 
is a soft and lyrical instrument, and the 
selections played by Mrs. Edd Presnell 
are suited to these qualities. Amazing 
Grace, Shady Grove, and Sally Goodin afford 
a contrast with the more vigorous strokes 
of the banjo and fiddle. 


Whereas the harmonica solos of Richard 
Chase are no virtuoso display pieces, they 
are typical of the style of playing in the 
mountains of the eastern U. S. A. The 
occasional forcing of the reeds “‘bends” the 
pitch out of tune but into the style of the 
music. 

The recorded sound, done in the field, is 
live and intimate. The informative jacket 
notes are by Paul Clayton, who also 
participated in recording the performers. 
This record has both authenticity and 
technical skill in the producers as well as 
the musicians H.H. 
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The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Bob Wilber: New Clarinet in Town. 

Classic Editions Jazz CJ-18. $4.98. 
AAN unusual record, and it almost 
comes olf. Some selections are a quintet: 
Wilber, clarinet; Charlie Byrd, guitar; 
Dave McKenna, piano; George Duvivier, 
bass: Bobby Donaldson, drums. lhe 
others add to this group a string quartet 
and French horn Deane’ WKincaide, 
mostly associated with Glenn Miller, 
and they get a cool, light, functional 
sound, ably avoiding the sticky lushness 
that is a trap which jazz strings tend to 
fall into. The selections are excellent and 
|All Too Soon, Django, Lonely 
ind Blame ItOn Mly Youth are some 
Wilber, by 





ind the plaving is good. 
no means a new clarinet, incidentally, 
has made the transition from being a 
Bechet follower to modernism with a 
considerable aura of the academy clinging 
to him, which fits well into the smooth, 


passionless air of the record. ‘There is 
passion, though, and it is supplied by 
Charlie Byrd He is the reason you 


should get the record, and he is more than 
reasol enough. Playing  unamplitied 
guitar with the straight-on, 1930s swing 
of Django Reinhardt, he has considerable 
classical training too (a Segovia student 


and he manages to inject that classicism 
1. 


ian exactly proper, unpretentious way. 
He obviously enjoys playing, and he ts a 
ov to he \ny more intelligent analysis 
of his stvle than that will have to wait 
intil | find a complete recording of 
his (tl s the first of his work I have 
heard) but it isan investigation I am eager 
to make He is, from this brief hearing, 
more interesting than Wes Montgomery, 
Kenny Burrell, or any of the other guitar 
plaver ho are announced as the new 
Charlie Christian every so often. 3yrd, 
lone among them, is not a follower of 
Christ ind it may be that fact which 
makes 1 so interesting. |.G. 
oo 
Jelly Roll Morton: Rags and Blues. 
Riverside RLP-140, $4.98 

ATHIS is the third in a series of records 
culled Riverside from the complete 
Jelly R Morton Library of Congress 
Series, ch the company has also re- 
leased ts entirety The idea, ap- 
Vovemby 1960 


parently, is to make a more commercial 
property out of a vast quantity of ma- 
terial that many would pass by because 
of its bulk, price, and format. The 
present record has all rags and blues, as 
indicated by the title, some of them Jelly’s 
impressions of little-known contemporar- 
ies of his Phere is some monotony to the 
presentation, but enormous charm par- 
ticularly on Mamie's Blues—and, all in all, 
it is a set worth having, if you do not 
own the complete series. [It shows, among 
other things, that Morton was, even in his 
declining vears, one hell of a piano player, 
with a rhythmic subtlety and filigreed 
lyricism that have 
proached And, if Mamie Desdume 
played the way Morton indicates on 
Mamie's Blues, she must have been an 
antecedent of Jimmy Yancey. 1. 

e 
Jack Teagarden: Juz: 

R-25119, $3.98. 

ANOT many of Jack Teagarden’s recent 
recordings have reflected the fact that he is 
a major jazzman (and has been since the 
late twenties) the way one would like them 
to. Most of his vocals here (there are four) 
are taken at an uncomfortably slow pace 
for the material involved, but there are 
trombone improvisations on Ain't Cha 
Glad and High Society that are the unique- 
ly florid but quite unsentimental and origi- 
nal melodies of Teagarden at his best. 
\fter the leader’s the most developed 
talent is surely pianist Don Ewell’s. If 
there 7s such a thing as interpretive jazz, he 
plays it, and he has a beautifully discreet 
introduction and good solo on Tin Roof 
Blues. Don Goldie is an astonishing trum- 
pet player but he sounds, as one musician 
put it, like dixielander Phil Napoleon 
imitating Clifford Brown. M.W. 

s 
Mose Allison: 7vansfiguration of Hiram 

Brown. Columbia CL-1444, $3.98 

AALONE among pianists, Mose Allison 
bases his work on country blues rather than 
jazz blues, and from it he has managed to 
distill a pleasant, surface music, both in his 
plaving and writing (the title piece is an 
original ‘‘suite’’.) For me, his main charm 
is his singing, which he does in a high, thin, 
wistful fashion reminiscent of Hoagy Car- 


seldom been ap- 


Vaverick! Roulette 
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michae By the way ince | bring that standard, Jn the Wee Small Hours ese 























up, the How Little We Know on this album ire all songs that Sinatra had enormously 
is not, as credited, the Mercer-Carmichael successful Columbia records of in the days 
one that Bacall sang to Bogart, but the one when he was ‘Frankie’. Probably every- 
Sinatra does If someone wants to do a one will regret the omission of a favorite: ’ 
remake of To Have and Have Not, though, mine is Nancy With the Laughing ce 
I non te Mose Allison for the Carmichael which I understand he no longer performs 
part 1.G it all, probably for personal reasons. With 
o that exception, there is little to quarrel 
Frank Sinatra: .\ ‘n’ Easy. Capitol with on the album. A “revisited” reper- 
\WW-1417, $4.98 toire like this can be a dangerous thing to 
AWITH this album, Frank Sinatra has attempt, and in the particular case of 
found again a secret formula that has made Sinatra, with his ups and downs, it un- 
him the best singer of popular songs in the | doubtedly required courage. But he brings 
count i secret IT thought he had lost if off to perfection. He has an ease, and 
forever Phe name of this secret, of course, above all an authority, that he had not yet 3 
is Nelson Riddle Phe albums made with ichieved in the Columbia’ days He 5 
the Bill Nl band were too hip and brings to these songs a mastery of phrasing, 
bn ( ds Jenkins wallows tn senti takes chances he never would have then 
mental romanticism even more than and brings them oft There is a tight 
» tr lose But the light clean, alwavs nervousness 1 places, but it soon d “a p- 
winging Riddle arrangements act as pears. IT can think of no higher compli- { 
tension to Sinatra's release, setting up a ment than to call this his best work since 
ilmost perfect balance. Except for the = Wee Small Hours, which remains, in my 
title tune (Si has the habit of com opinion, the finest popular vocal album ‘ 
Missi vy such a song for each of his LPs that Sinatra, or anv one else, has ever ’ 
practice that has given us at least one made |.G ¢ 
t 
vy P ’ . : . 3 t 
The ‘old’ Ray Charles and the ‘new’ Ray Charles 
I 
fi 
Ray Charles: Ray Charl n Person old compa iw fora ‘‘major™ label. The idea d 
\tl c 8039, $3.98 men who work for his new company, with fe 
AONCE ag it is the children’s hour some such phrase as “* Now, then, my think- 1 
whe e€ pause d oask, “What ts ai ing on this * decide that whatever the h 
\s this record, cut at an nu performer does that induced them to sign W 
person performance i 1 stadium in him to a contract, is exactly the sort of b 
\tlant Georgia, proves, what Ra thing he must stop if he is to achieve s( 
Charles is and what he intends to be is a popularity hey are paid to know what it 
popular entertainer He teases the the public wants, and the performer only ol 
iudience with sex, encourages them to knows what he feels a need to perform, so pi 
participate, plavs Frene for them as a the new style, in which the performer quite [ 
cha-cha, offers the kind of swing that en- likely feels uncomfortable, is adopted, and r¢ 
courages the gallery to clap hands, stamp — the only question that remains is whether 
feet, shout. and dance in the aisles, makes — the new fans thus acquired will outnumber bt 
gracious ouncements, bandies words — the old ones who turn away in disappoint- 
with his vocal group takes the next-to ment th 
cl yg spot h an overt tear jerker, and Phis is Rav Charles’ first record for ABC m 
follows that with his vocal group stomping Paramount. It isan \ & R man’s dream G 
d shouting agal But at the same time, chorus, orchestra, old standards, gim- mi 
to the segment of his audience that ts at mick (songs about different parts of our no 
ed to the essence of his personality, he country), and a “new"’ Rav Charles. The SO. 
offers an emotional experience of a depth “old” Ray Charles, it is almost needless t du 
th t evates some ol the obvious methods remark, does what he does better that H 
by which that experience was achieved invone in the business, and it is a talent , 
So mavbe he is an artist. too. It isn’t ver that has not very much to do with the ot! 
t, but I would like to think he performances on this record There are vO 
| (; however, seve}! il excellent, really Moving evi 
. \tla itic records ay ulable. | sugyest VO 
pass this one by in favor of those and to 
Ray Charles: niu Hits the Road. \BC- particularly, if you want to hear Ray sing the 
Paramount 335, $3.98 standards, Atlantic 1312. And let us hope ge 
ATHERE isa law operating in the record that someone wakes up to the realities eit 
business that goes, roughly, like this: A because this is not a talent we can afford t 
performer starts out on an “independent”’ lose in the same wavy that so many others in 
label He achieves success, and leaves his have been lost J G. the 
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Untikely Corners 


HY NOT LCCK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. . 


he RAGE, gentles all, for even if 
“they're not writing songs like that 


any more’, at least some vocalists con- 
tinue to sing as sweetly as always, and 
with emphasis on those very songs that 
allegedly are no longer written. 

There are, of course, many Composers 
today who write fine songs; the problem is 
that we don't get a chance to hear them 
Certainly Hammerstein 
turned out individual songs as great as any 
from the good old days Then again, the 


Rodgers and 





defi mn of ‘good old days” is a problem, 
for it varies with the individual. Often as 
not it turns out to be the time of our own 
haleve I've always wanted to use that 
word) days (even if it is a cliché Think 
back and you'll probably discover that the 


songs you long for may be those you heard 
in those bittersweet vears toward the end 


of childhood The first date, the first 
prom, vour first best girl, all the other firsts. 
Up until that point you were hardly 
roma enough to be aware of songs, then 


sudde you were. And then vou got too 
busy to keep up with the new ones 


For most of us the songs of the latter 


thirties, particularly those songs from the 
marvelously scored Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers screen musicals, are the 
most h tingly reminiscent of crisp after- 
noons October, hour-long cokes at the 
soda fe tain ¢the juke box singing in the 
dulcet es of Bing Crosby: A an and 
His Dream, Deep Purple, My Reverie, Deep 
na Dream, Day In, Day Out, among 
other \nd there vou were, a glass in 
your |} i sloppy-sweatered girl in your 
eve, a ot a brain in your head. 

Those were fine songs, but the associa- 
tions 1 e them greater, perhaps, than 
they r were. On the other hand, 
good » songs aren’t heard very much 
ther 

Fashions change, in songs as much as 
inythi else Today's tastes—at least 
the ma iste, and remember monev tells 
Novemi 1960 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


here—-demand another kind of musical 
product. The fine songs of the twenties 
and thirties are still around if anyone is 
brave enough to flout fashion It takes, I 
think, even more courage to sing anything 
straight, without distortion (that which 
now passes for “style” in singing), and free 
of hoked-up accompaniment 


Dinah Shore 
this with unusual and pleasing regularity. 
Her most recent recording is Dinah 
Sings-Previn Plays (Capitol (s)T-1422), 
in which she just sings to the tasteful ac- 
companiment by André Previn. Excellent 
and celebrated musician that he is, it took 
a lot of nerve to issue a recording with so 


manages to accomplish 


lean an accompaniment— witness the pres- 
ent vogue for lush,  super-stereoized, 
musical baths on the market today: from 
every corner, crack, crevice, chink, and out 
of the kitchen sink, it gives Love Js a Many 
Splendored Thins 

Sut not Dinah. Hear her do April in 
Paris (Harburg and Duke: '32), with the 
austere piano accompaniment by Previn: 
that’s fine song writing and tine music 
making. Other songs in the album are 
such as /f J Had You (Ved Shapiro, Jimmy 
Campbell, Reginald Connelly: °28), My 
Funny Valentine 
That Old Feeling 
Fain: °37), and of course the Gershwins’ 
The Man I Low Phis isa beautifully sung 
album and anyone who does not like the 
singing of Dinah Shore must count me as 
his enemy 

Mr. Previn may also be heard vis-a-vis 
\ndré WKostelanetz and orchestra in the by 
now almost countless versions of Gersh- 
win'’s Rhapsody in Blue and Concerto in F 
Columbia CL-1495 Why? TI don't 
think Previn is particularly attuned to 
Gershwin and his playing, while facile, is 
cold, technically assured, and the = ro- 
manticism required for plaving Gershwin 
is absent Kostelanetz excellent 


Rodgers and Hart: '37) 
Lew Brown and Sammy 


gives 
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support, but even so the album hardly 
invthing to the Gershwin disco- 
Why didn’t they do (1 know why, 

i rhetorical question) the Second 

dy and the “J Got Rhythm” Varia- 





\n unlikely combination has come out 
wav: Burl Ives and Irving Berlin in Burl 
Ives Sings Irving Berlin (United \rtists 
3117 \nd an engaging album it is. When 
I inquired of someone \\ ‘ho Knows (before 
i a ld ilbum) how it sounded, the 





disarming answer was; “like Burl Ives 

Berlin.’ True, but there is some- 
thing appealing about a man generally 
ssociated with folk songs singing the 
songs of Irving Berl it is a. fitting 


tribute, however well or badly the songs 

Ives is best on the rhythm songs, and 
these are charming, for the 
irrangements are true to the period in 
which they were originally heard. We'll 
pass over Alexande? Ragtime Band to 
bring particular attention to such delight 
as the ragtimers, Everybody's Doin’ It 1 
Internatior Rag id c1t the Dei Ba 

















the first published in 1911, the last two 
1913 Ives performs these with a wonder 
ful ze d warmth, and the songs them 
selves are charmers. sa musical historian 
of our folkw s Irving Berlin has no peer 
He is also one of our best ballad writers 
The olte ed notes of the ballads 
Vive Ives som ouble Nothing serious, 
though, and | think vou will tind this a 
good album t \ 
Since I ¢ back this month and 
i rhet ( il questions why don't 
the record nice massive Irvi Berli 
rve bout e LP This would 
onl ( ch the surface, but it would be a 
La be Sy 
Phat t about does it as far as unmat 
ered collect go this month. One ot 
the bigeye b ts I is I'm concer ed, is 
the pretentious super-production: Wild Is 
Love (Capitol SMV AK-1392) in which 
Nat “Is Cole sings what I understand 
Wa » be the score fora musi-‘al with mus « 
by k Rascl ll.rics by Dotty W e 
The songs, w th such titles as Jiundreds and 
Thousand Gir Pick I Bi r for the 
€ DD ible | there is sot 
nig stic eC betwee ( 
v t COZ manner, which 
¢ e¢ b eemis to me that 
¢ hole v t too much Lhe 
) elal e thing, complete 
with I ¢ col photos of ver it 
trac e dolls (the album also costs a lot 
bec ‘ But | think there is less 
here th meets the eve 
S h\ ghan, whose stvle, I feel, « n 
wresties h so vs two out of three fa 
tne re ( Nas Cie idedly wondert 
VOICE ll that But ott itfected is 
68 


her singing in her latest album, Close To 
You (Mercury (S)R-60240), which is too 
bad, for she some good songs 


IQs, 
among 


does sing 
them a couple of Arlen items, Last 
Night When We Were Young (Lyric: k. Y. 
Harburg) and Out of This World (Johnny 
Mercer), as well as Berlin's Say Jt Isnt So, 
and I Should Care (Sammy Cahn, -\xel 
Stordahl, Paul Weston: ‘44 \liss 
Vaughan's singing is now so personal an 
expression that it can hardly be called jazz 
or pop 

I tind I get more enjoyment from listen- 
ing to Connie Francis Sings Spanish 
and Latin-American Favorites (\1-(;-M 
E-3853), in which this popular vocalist 
sings, ina straightforward manner, songsof 
less Latin-American origin. ‘The 
accompaniments by Geoff Love and _ his 
e colorful and a complete joy. 
does the standard songs: 

You Belong to My Ileart, 
sings them with the 
which somehow 
\llev render- 
\t times the 
ec ho- 


more oT 


orchestra at 
Miss Francis 
Siboney, Yours 
Valaguena, 
gusto of a flamenco singer, 
lin Pan 


effete class 


and she 


takes some of these 
ings out of the 
recording seems to be a_ bit too 
chambery 

Joni James, another popular stylist who 
gives me bad dreams, does rather well 
within her vocal limitations (which never 
bother her fans) in 100 Strings and Joni 
in Hollywood (\M-G-M _ E-3840) on such 
stellar songs as 7'rue Love, Fasy to Remem- 
her, Over the Rainbow, Around the World, 
The Boy Next Door, and Dancing on the 
Ceiling, among others. I think | am more 
impressed with the 100 strings and_ the 
tasteful arrangements than with Miss 
James’ singing of the songs, but it’s a 
pretty good album 

\s charming an album as has come along 
in a day or two is The Cool School 
Capitol S)T-1398) in which June Christy, 
iccompanied by the Joe Castro Quartet, 
sings songs for the voung—Give a Little 
Whistle, Ding-Dong! The Witch Is Dead, 
The Magic Window, Small Fry, as well as 
others not so obvious but no less delight "| 
This is not a children’s album, nor ts tt 
completely enjoyable 
o swinging for me, though there 


s Swing with Me (United 


JaZZ, it 
\ little / 


is much in it 


is just 


Artists 3088 in album devoted to the 
inging talents of Barbara Russell. She ts 
quite good, and I do appreciate her taste 1n 


s, especiallh By VW yself 


song | , Too Late Now 
I Remember You, and Oh, You ( racy 
\Vloon 

| he love ly voice ol Ruth ( lay graces the 
album titled (I think) Ruth Olay in 
Person Recorded Live at Mister Kelly’s 
United Artists 3115 Miss Olay has a! 
ilmost piercing, though always ¢ ontrolled 
soprano characterized by a warbling 
vibrato But when she I 


ill the rest. E.J 


sings sex she 


sounds like 
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PERFECT FOR 
: CHRISTMAS 


The Second and Third — 
Supplements ONLY of a 


' a standard masterpiece: RECORDED 
THE MUSIC 


SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT 


WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA joan 
OF RECORDED Music THE WORLD’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ol 
The original volume (including the First Supple- E ¢ DED 
ment) of this extraordinary reference work, 


which belongs in every collector's library, is 





unfortunately out of print. But the especially MUSIC 
valuable Second and Third Supplements, cover- 

ing the peak production years 1951-55, are still rHIRD 
available in limited quantities. We are pleased SUPPLEMENI 
to be able to offer these two books (826 pages 


: : . 1953—1955 
plus appendices) for a combined price of $9, . 





including postage. Please allow three weeks eo 

for delivery. Remittance must accompany order. 
| | 
| I enclose a [_] check [_] money order for $9. Please send the Second and | 
| Third Supplements of Tue Wortp’s Encyctoparpia or Recorpep Music | 
| | 
| | 
| Name Street Address | 
| | 
| | 
| City Zone State | 
| | 
| | 
| MAILTO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19,N.Y. | 
BR | 
November, 1960 269 








" ccrmeaaaes RAR RASA RIE SRR EES RR BEES RF. AIG. 
‘ Special Christmas Gift B 
g =—pecla ristnas ®t eu 5 
i ¥ 
, 
a Do all your collector-friends read Tue American Recorp Gurne? jj 
a Why not enter gift subscriptions? You will know the satisfaction of } 
; having introduced them to the inner circle of America’s most discerning }j 
*\ and best informed musical audience. We will send appropriate cards } 
: announcing your gifts. } 
i i ’ = » 
a Initial One-Year Subscription, $4.50 2p 
us Each Additional Subscription, $3.00 i 
a (Pan America, add 25c; other foreign countries, add 50c) rs 
if & 
a Tenclose $....... . Please enter subscriptions as follows: R 
SY 8 
& ; te 
4 en ean 5/= i spsditin da as NG: Gi wos < ea oe bie cere Py 
" _- APR eae tame .Zone... . State... _# 
G 
ri ie 
7 i 
@ Name.... baits Street Address “fs 
4 i 
i Se ara erect arent nte ota erehitors EO... . BARB... 6 ccs -f 
i } 
4 £ 
- ere .Street Address......... Ry ee ee H 
i & 
a City.. pe aietd Bis nce oe itiacat ok mteoneaue ‘ 
& } 
if 6 
“4 ft 
& : ; 
% Donor. art oor seceata eet ......Street Address... . ate oils t 
4 Ciy..... meee ets .Zone.. . .State .$ 
= i 
a j 
- Mail to: The American } 
G d (j id P. O. Box 319 
oe Radio City tation i 
ff Le(Or ul e New York 19, N. Y. 
Uo sa ine yore vane YES YEE LES PES YES PERS YESS ERS LORE SE YEE YES YES YES YESS ES YRS YEE RS PO ESE 
enn ea ea a NN tO i eee 
: Please enter my subscription to Toe AMERICAN Recorp GuIDE. 
| J enclose: $4.50 for one year $8 for two years $10 for three years 
| (Pan America, add 25c a year; other foreign countries, add 50c a year) 
| 
|} Name... EEE AERA | RR re yo 
City. OE TEEPE ee eee 
| ; 
Mail to: rican 

| : The Ameri i P. O. Box 319 

Radio City S 
Recor WIG@ «Sets. 
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READERS’ RECORD 


EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of amy length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 
OPERATIC sets for 
(Schipa, 
M-187; 15 
condition. 


(Ritchie, 


TREASURES: 78 r.p.m. 
sale—DONIZETTI: “Don Pasquale’’ 
Badini, Poli, Saracin); RCA Victor 

iscs in original album; excellent 
- LIUS: “Village Romeo and Juliet’ 
Soames, Bond, Dyer, Dowling, Clinton, Royal 
Phil., Beecham); HMV DB. 6751/62; Limited 
Edition, 12 dises; excellent condition. SCHOEN 
BERG: Gurrelieder (Bampton, Althouse, _Phila 
Orch., Stokowski); RCA _ Victor M hae; 684 
discs; excellent re gree VERDI: ‘Rigole tto”’ 
Stracciari, Borgioli, Capsir, Baccaloni); Colum 
bia OP-18; 15 dy excellent condition. ROS 
SINI Barbiere di Siviglia’ (Stracciari, Borgioli, 
Capsir, Baccaloni); Columbia OP-8; 16 discs; 
very fine condition. Send bids to Box 167, ARG 


WANTED: John McCormack’'s I'm off to Philadel 


phia in the morning. Write to Box 168, ARG. 
New Yorkers may call FL 2-5217 

WANTED: CA Victor LCT-1028, LCT-1050; 
also Concert Hall Society CHS-1302; also Blue 
bird LBC-1062. Please write directly to J. P. 
Pompa, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

WANTED: M-G-M_ E-3520 (Fauré: Shylock) 


Write to Box 169, ARG. 

ALL AVAILABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 
weeks order. Also large stocks carried of French 
and German LPs. Send for monthly listings of 
LP and 78 r.p.m. Collectors’ Items. Ross 
Court & Co., 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada. 


URGENTLY WANTED: Premium prices paid for 


RCA Victor LM-1045 (or LVT-1026), LCT-1152, 
LCT-1132, LTC-6; Decca DL-9523 /9524. Write 
to Box 171, ARG. 


WILL PAY ANY fair pois for mint or 
copy of RCA Victor L¢ 
to Box 160, ARG. 


“like new” 
1113 (Sibelius). Write 


OLD COINS DESPERATELY WANTED. Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent each year for rare coins. 
Get your share from those old coins lying around 
the house, or you may even be able to find thou 


sands of dollars worth of rare coins in your pocket 





change.e WE PAY OVER $30,000.00 EACH 
FOR CERTAIN RARE COINS. Our large 
llustrated catalog lists the actual price we will 
ay tor all United States coins and tells you how 
to find these rare coins. For certain dates we 
ay up to: $3,500.00 for Half Cents, $4,800.00 
" arge Pennies, $600.00 for Flying Eagle 
Pe *s, $2,000.00 for Indian Pennies, $250.00 
w Lincoln Pennies before 1932, $1,500.00 for 





l'wo-Cent Pieces, $250.00 for Three-Cent Pieces, 


$16,000.00 tor Nickels before 1927, $2,000.00 for 
Half Dimes, $4,750.00 for Dimes before 1932, 
$4,250.00 for Twenty-Cent Pieces, $4,500.00 for 
Quarters betore 1938, $5,500.00 for Half Dollars 
before 1939, $11,750.00 for Silver Dollars and up 
to $35,000.00 for Gold coins. We pay up to 
$2,500.00 for Can; > an coins. Our low overhead 


enables us t wii prices. Only $1.00 will 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


| 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY | 
10 W. 86 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: 


IN 


A FINE LIST 


AMPEX, 


HARPSICHORDS, 


ROCOCO RECORDS 


bring you this VALUABLE book and may re- 
ward you with many thousands of dollars. Our 
catalog also contains information on United 


States paper money, 


Contederate Paper money, 
tokens, etc. 


We refund your dollar when you se ii 


us coins. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
Many thousands of people have dealt with us. 
Send your dollar today for our catalog. IT MAY 


MEAN A FORTUNE 


FOR YOU! JAYMAR 
CORPORATION, I. 


Johnson City 99, N. Y 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record | Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 


Verona, New Jersey. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP. 


Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


For personal 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col- 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
years of the greatest classical recordings (hun- 
dreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 20s 


and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan- 


zéra, etc., etc. Also, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many original 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Box 151, ARG. 


ITALIAN! 
Famous classics 
porting Company, 


Imported SPOKEN records. 
and moderns. ORFEO Im- 
Avenue A, Rochester 21, N. Y. 


of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive. 
25c postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Duimbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain. 
CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


CLAVICHORDS 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


Excellent 


Famous voices of the past 
on LP. Newly issued: Recitals by Fernand 
Ansseau, Claire Dux, De Luca, Schumann-Heink. 
Complete lists from 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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Shltnt$ 
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AUDIO <2. 


(Edward Tatnall Canby) 
*€7 planned to talk about the AR-3 and I 
haven't left myself room. Everybody’s had 
his say about that Acoustic Research speaker 
but me... 


“T’ll only state then, that I have been using 
the two AR-3 units since last June for most of 
my listening and intend to continue using 
them indefinitely. That's for the record azd 
it’s enough.” 


AR-3's (and other models of AR speakers) are on demonstration at the AR Music 
Room, on the west balcony of Grand Central Terminal in New York City. 

No sales are made or initiated at the Music Room, but AR speakers are played 
continuously in stereo, from 10:30 to 7:00 on weekdays 


1:30 to 5:30 on Saturday 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC., 24 Thorndike Street, Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 





